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TRENDS IN ECONOMIC THOUGHT 
ON UNDERDEVELOPMENT” 


BY H. W. SINGER 


I 


Is THE great sweep of economic thinking from Smith and Ricardo 
to Keynes there were of course enormous doctrinal differences and 
a great diversity of interest, background, and experience. But 
despite all this there was a surprising agreement that in already 
developed countries economic growth would sooner or later suc- 
cumb to some kind of obstacle or come up against some kind of 
ceiling, while in countries where development had not yet begun, 
conditions were propitious to its initiation. With a convenient 
abbreviation of growth prospects in developed and underdeveloped 
countries, this long line of illustrious thinkers can be described 
as D pessimistic and U optimistic. 

It is true that Adam Smith, writing at the dawn of the indus- 
trial revolution, did not give much thought to where it might all 
end. He was too impressed by the beginnings of the process. 
Sometimes in his flush of enthusiasm about the development of 
markets, the increased skill that comes with specialization, the 
economies of scale, one can sense a belief that a self-sustaining 
process had been created that would feed on itself. At other times 
Smith seems to argue that eventually the movement would grind 
to a halt—thus foreshadowing the theorists who succeeded him. 
But from Ricardo on there can be no doubt. To him the grave- 
digger of progress was, of course, the law of diminishing returns 
in agriculture. To Malthus it was population growth. Jevons 

* Eptrors’ Note—In a somewhat different version this paper has been published 
in Spanish by the Universidad Centrale de Venezuela, under the title “Tendencias 
recientes del pensamiento econémico sobre los paises subdesarrollados,” in Revista 


de Economia Latinoamericana, vol. 1, no. 1 (1961). The author is a member of the 
Secretariat of the United Nations, but the views expressed in this article are his own. 
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believed that the exhaustion of natural resources, and specifically 
coal, would set an end to economic progress. Karl Marx's grave- 
digger was collapse of markets and insufficiency of purchasing 
power. Schumpeter’s was the undermining of the entrepreneurial 
spirit, whether from public hostility or from a “Buddenbrook 
complex,” under which the sons and grandsons of successful entre- 
preneurs become poets or collectors of art or give their money 
away. In Keynes’ view, the villain of the piece was the “falling 
marginal efficiency schedule of capital’: as capital accumulation 
proceeded, new investment opportunities would be gradually used 
up, and since the rate of interest could not, for various reasons, 
continue to fall accordingly, capital accumulation and progress 
would come to a stop. 

In the more dismal versions of such D pessimism a certain 
Gétterdimmerung atmosphere surrounded the predictions of the 
end of progress, especially those of Malthus and Marx (if we dis- 
regard the Marxian forecast of a new era in which progress would 
start anew on a higher plane). In other versions the petering out 


of progress was pictured as comparatively painless, and even as 
accompanied by a great flowering for civilization. To John Stuart 
Mill, as to many other classical thinkers, a stationary condition 
seems to have had more emotional attraction than continued 


growth. 

The limitations imposed by lagging productivity in agriculture, 
by population growth, by lack of markets and purchasing power, 
by failures of or interference with entrepreneurship, by an absence 
or exhaustion of productive investment opportunities—why has 
this list such a familiar ring? These are precisely the things that 
are worrying us today when we think of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. It is instructive and perhaps chastening to realize that what 
makes U pessimists of so many contemporary economists was a 
paramount concern also of the earlier theorists—but in relation 
to the opposite situation. 

The U optimism of the great economists from Ricardo to Keynes 
was mainly a direct consequence of their belief that economic 
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progress was self-limiting or gravedigging in character. Since the 
self-limiting factors were created by economic progress itself, it 
was clear that they could not operate in the early stages of progress. 
In underdeveloped countries the marginal-efficiency schedule, to 
take Keynes as an example, would not have had time to fall very 
much; splendid investment opportunities would abound, since 
they had not yet been used up by previous capital accumulation; 
rates of interest could still be brought down in many ways, by 
improved financial institutions or otherwise, before they would 
strike rock bottom. 

This U optimism was also a reflection of the historical evidence 
of their day. They saw one country after another joining in the 
march of progress: first Belgium and Holland and France, then 
the United States and Germany, then Japan, then Russia, then 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand. No great institutional difficul- 
ties were arising in these then “new” countries, even though their 
economic beliefs and policies (Japan, Russia) might differ from 
those of the pioneers. To be sure, it could not escape the econo- 
mists that the march of progress seemed a little selective, seemed 
hesitant in tropical countries and non-white countries. But this 
could generally be explained on non-economic grounds, such as the 
effect of tropical climates on peoples’ willingness or ability to exert 
themselves, the influence of fatalistic religions or philosophies. 
In economic principle the U optimism was general, even though 
in sociological application it tended to be limited to the white 
or European-style world. (The Japanese always gave trouble in 
this scheme, but did they not live in a temperate climate?) 

In the decade after World War II this attitude of D pessimism 
and U optimism turned into its exact reverse. It now came to be 
the widely prevailing belief that the developed countries could 
continue in indefinite self-sustaining growth, and this was com- 
bined with a rather gloomy view of the formidable obstacles and 
vicious circles standing in the way of underdeveloped countries. 
Why this reversal? 

Let us begin with the change from D pessimism to D optimism. 
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In the first place, the depression of the 1930s was over. Also, war 
had shown the great powers of industrial countries to expand 
their production even under conditions of great labor and raw- 
material shortages. The widely predicted postwar slump in their 
economies failed to materialize. The effectiveness of Keynesian 
policies in avoiding depression, stagnation, and inflation (at least 
of the galloping kind) was impressively demonstrated. A great 
speeding up of technical progress had occurred, partly under the 
pressure of war necessities but by no means limited to wartime 
applications. ‘The development of synthetic materials had re- 
moved part of the Ricardian nightmare of diminishing returns. 
Perhaps even more important, the immediate postwar period most 
impressively demonstrated the capacity of industrial countries to 
overcome with unexpected ease the effects of even widespread war 
destruction and war dislocation. 

All this served to direct attention, as regarded the developed 
countries, away from such factors as physical capital and depend- 
ence on natural commodities—in both of which lurked the danger- 
ous traps of falling marginal efficiency or diminishing returns— 
and toward the human factor in development: skills, training, 
attitudes, institutions, research genius, methods for applying new 
research in production. Once this shift had taken place, the idea 
of self-sustaining growth became much more plausible. The 
human mind and its products are not subject to diminishing re- 
turns in the sense in which physical capital, labor, or natural 
materials alone may be assumed to be. On the contrary, there is 
good reason to assume something like a law of increasing returns 
in research and human development. As research proceeds, each 
new discovery has increasingly widespread and diversified poten- 
tialities for other lines of discovery; with the progress of knowl- 
edge, unproductive lines of research are abandoned and work is 
concentrated on more productive lines. Investment in education 
not only is highly productive, but yields increasing returns in so 
far as cooperating teams of skilled and educated people are worth 
more than the sums of the individuals of which they are composed. 
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Wherever we look in this area of human investment, we find in- 
creasing returns at play. 

On the more purely intellectual plane, D optimism was re- 
enforced by growth models of the Harrod-Domar type. In such 
models each increase in output provides the basis for a further 
increase in output in the next period, chiefly through additional 
savings going into additional investment, at capital/output ratios 
that, in the simple model, are assumed to remain constant (pre- 

_sumably because the human factors mentioned above offset any 
tendency toward diminishing returns). In the Harrod-Domar 
models there is no intrinsic reason to assume diminishing returns 
or self-limiting growth, since additional savings should become 
progressively easier at rising income levels and the marginal pro- 
pensity to save may thus be assumed to rise rather than to fall. 
It 1s of course debatable whether such growth models were the 
cause or merely the expression of the reversal in thinking during 
the postwar decade—presumably a bit of both. 

Yet another reflection, and perhaps also cause, of this change 
in thought was the notion of the “take-off into self-sustained 
growth,” most popular in the form put forward by Walt Rostow 
in his Stages of Economic Growth. The metaphors of this school 
are drawn from aeronautics.and space research: it is much easier 
for an airplane to continue in serene flight than it was to take off 
and gain altitude; it is much easier to keep a rocket in a given 
orbit than it was to fire it off or even to place it in orbit. This 
influence of aeronautics and space on economic thinking is per- 
haps more than purely verbal or fashionable. Since developments 
in scientific research and in its application to production were 
important in leading to the change in view, it is not surprising 
that they should be reflected in the language and concepts of 
economists. 

Now let us look at the other side of the coin, the changeover 
from U optimism to U pessimism. In some ways this follows 
directly from the opposite reversal in views concerning the more 
developed countries. This is particularly clear in the “take-off” 
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theory proposed by Rostow. The underdeveloped countries, ac- 
cording to this theory, stand at the beginning of the runway, or 
are not even on it yet, and an enormous concentration of effort 
will be required to take them down the runway in exactly the 
right combination of circumstances and at very high speed, so that 
they may become airborne. They must first create a number of 
diverse preconditions, which include such tasks as changes in 
institutions and attitudes, the provision of social and economic 
overhead capital, the raising of agricultural productivity, a solu- 
tion to land-tenure problems. Even the successful handling of 
these tricky matters will only place an underdeveloped country on 
the runway, and before take-off is achieved it must double, 
roughly, its rate of net investment within a comparatively short 
time—from 5 to 10 percent—must develop a leading manufactur- 
ing sector strategically placed and able to have strong linkage 
effects on the whole economic system, and must simultaneously 
create the capacity to transfer this impetus to other leading sectors 
as soon as the first leading sector begins to slacken. These are 
very formidable requirements indeed. In fact, one begins to 
wonder how any country has ever managed to achieve a take-off. 
At any rate, this view of the matter must certainly be classified 
as an expression of innate pessimism about the prospects of take- 
offs by the present underdeveloped countries. 

A trend toward U pessimism can be deduced also from the 
Harrod-Domar growth model. Given certain parameters—par- 
ticularly a high rate of population growth—the Harrod-Domar 
equation is converted from a description of cumulative self-sustain- 
ing growth into a description of cumulative self-sustaining stag- 
nation. Let the rate of net investment be 6 percent, the capital/ 
output ratio 3/1, and the rate of population growth 2 percent a 
year, and the Harrod-Domar equation describes a state of utter 
stagnation that will continue indefinitely, until a new element 
enters the situation to change one of these factors. Indeed, many 
economists have come to assume that the tendency in under- 
developed countries is for the parameters of the Harrod-Domar 
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models to bear exactly those relations to one another which will 
result in cumulative stagnation. 

The general belief in this postwar U pessimism was that some 
kind of obstacle or barrier makes modest initial growth self-cancel- 
ing rather than cumulative, and can be overcome only by some 
kind of “big push.” The most obvious illustration is population. 
Small advances will simply be eaten up by a fall in the death rate, 
possibly accompanied by an initial rise in the birth rate. It would 
require an extraordinary advance in living standards, of such a 
kind as to change fundamentally the attitudes toward large fami- 
lies, in order to overcome the population hurdle; yet the achieve- 
ment of this fundamental improvement is made well nigh im- 
possible by the self-limiting nature of the growth rates that are 
feasible. If only the ‘big push” could be achieved, it would then 
be downhill coasting—but how to get to the top of the hill? + The 
postwar U pessimism was clearly influenced by the evidence of 
rapid declines in death rates, associated with simple sanitary pre- 
cautions (often imported from abroad) rather than with rising 
living standards and a resultant acceleration in the rate of popu- 
lation increase, which would have meant great demands on food 
and housing and a widening (instead of a deepening) of capital. 

The theory of the “big push” as a necessary condition for 
progress had many other implications, quite apart from popu- 
lation. The most important relates, as has been emphasized 
especially by Paul Rosenstein-Rodan, to the provision of overhead 
capital—transport and communications, housing, urban utilities, 
schools and educational systems, hospital and health systems. Such 
overhead capital is notoriously expensive to provide, for it has a 
high capital/output rate and a very long gestation period. If it is 
an essential precondition of growth, most or all underdeveloped 
countries may very well fail to achieve progress, for they may 


1The economist who has done most to construct models in which population 
appears as a big hurdle when growth rates are slow, a k.rdle that would disappear 
if growth were to be accelerated, is Harvey Lzibenstein, particularly in his Economic 
Backwardness and Economic Growth (New York 1957). 
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never be able to assemble first the required volume of overhead 
capital. Moreover, the period during which overhead capital is 
assembled, when not much final output is appearing, is likely to 
be also a period of acute inflationary pressures. ‘These pressures, 
as well as insufficiency of total funds required for assembling the 
necessary overhead capital, make it highly probable, according 
to this line of thinking, that underdeveloped countries will not 
successfully achieve self-sustaining growth. 

Another variation of the “big push” theory is the theory of 
“balanced growth,” proposed particularly by the late Professor 
Nurkse. Broadly speaking, this theory holds that while the isolated 
development of individual lines of production in underdeveloped 
countries is impossible for lack of a market, the simultaneous 
development of a number of lines of production will be quite 
feasible, since the incomes created in producing commodities A, 
B, and C will return as demand for commodity D. But unless 
one assumes that an underdeveloped economy has sufficient slack in 
it, and a sufficient volume of unutilized resources, to enable it to 
engage in simultaneous expansion along a broad front—an as- 
sumption that is clearly not plausible—this theory is very bad 
news indeed for the underdeveloped countries. It means that 
the only road to growth that may be feasible for them is barred. 
For the already developed countries, on the other hand, the prin- 
ciple of balanced growth is good news. Since expansion is in fact 
going on there along a broad front, the advantages of balanced 
growth insure that no market difficulties will be encountered and 
that growth will continue to sustain itself. It is not accidental 
that the theory of balanced growth was developed and became 
popular in the postwar decade, which was marked by a turn 
toward pessimism concerning the underdeveloped countries. 

One of the clearest connections between the postward trend 
toward D optimism and that toward U pessimism is evident in 
the so-called ““backwash” theories, associated with the name of 
Gunnar Myrdal. According to these theories the growth of D, 
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apart from any beneficial or “‘spreading” effects on U, also exerts 
there certain harmful or “backwash” effects—for example by lead- 
ing to imitation and thus promoting a premature desire for high- 
level consumption or premature ideas about such goals as the wel- 
fare state, social insurance, minimum-wage legislation. Up to 
World War II the spreading effects were more emphasized; thus 
Alfred Marshall stressed the increasing stock of technical knowl- 
edge at the disposal of newcomers, and economists in general 
stressed the increasing amount of capital available for newcomers 
from the wealth of already developed countries. Now in the 
postwar decade the ‘“‘backwash” effects received more attention. 
As regards the availability of capital, it became clear that the 
financing of self-sustaining growth in D, and the utilization of the 
many new investment opportunities opened up by technical prog- 
ress, would leave very little for U—at least as far as the orthodox 
mechanism of private foreign investment was concerned. It began 
to be thought, too, that as modern technology becomes more and 
more capital-intensive and labor-saving, it becomes less and less 
suitable for the underdeveloped countries. 

A further “backwash” effect was seen in the possibility that tech- 
nical progress, with its attendant economy of raw materials, de- 
velopment of new synthetic materials, and changes in industrial 
structure, might recoil to the disadvantage of the underdeveloped 
countries by leading to a chronic weakness in their terms of trade, 
that is, the price relations of primary products to manufactured 
products. This line of inquiry was particularly closely explored 
by Raul Prebisch. Recent years have lent force to his arguments 
and have justified his concerns, even though in the war and im- 
mediate postwar periods it seemed temporarily as if there were 
no cause to worry about primary commodity prices. 

Finally, the emphasis on the human factor in explaining prog- 
ress in D carried the implication of some pessimism regarding U. 
The promotion of necessary skills, institutions, and changes in atti- 
tude came to be seen as trickier and more complex than the mere 
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injection of physical capital. Prewar thinking had tended to re- 
gard the human factor in underdeveloped economies as present- 
ing only exogenous sociological difficulties, but now it was looked 
on as a built-in endogenous problem, and therefore less susceptible 
of solution. 

In this turn toward pessimism the situation in underdeveloped 
countries was increasingly described as a system of “vicious 
circles.”” In the course of time, more and more were discovered, 
so many that one author said that ““The road to economic devel- 
opment is paved with vicious circles’’: various factors are so inter- 
locked that they mutually tend to produce a stagnant or stationary 
situation from which it is extremely difficult to move away. 
Perhaps the prototype of all vicious circles is the one that runs as 
follows: low incomes, low savings capacity, low investment, low 
output, back to low incomes. 

But as the 1950s rolled toward their close, it became more and 
more apparent that economic thinking may have swung too far 
toward U pessimism. It began to be realized that despite the talk 
of an “increasing gap”’ between D and U, the actual data are not 
very clear on this point. During the postwar decade the national 
income of underdeveloped countries as a group increased at 
about the same rate as that of more developed countries as a 
group. If the U per capita rate of progress was slightly less than 
that of D, this was due to differences in population growth and 
in economic structure rather than to any inherent failure of U 
production to increase.* Industrial output taken separately in- 
creased just about as fast in U as in D, and the same was true of 
agricultural output. That U total output rose less than that of D 
can be attributed to the fact that agricultural output, with its 
slower rate of increase, had a heavier weight, relative to industrial 
output, in U than in D. A number of underdeveloped countries 
progressed quite rapidly during the postwar decade; for instance, 
the growth of the Latin American region as a whole compared 


2 For further details see H. W. Singer, “Differential Population Growth as a Factor 
in International Economic Development,” in Economic Journal (December 1959). 
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rather favorably with that of the more developed countries. The 
impression of an “increasing gap” was perhaps due mainly to the 
fact that some underdeveloped countries or regions conspicuously 
failed to join in the march of progress, and also to an under- 
standable concern about the continued existence of world mass 
poverty. Moreover, even satisfactory relative increases in the 
poorer countries look puny compared with the sums represented 
by the same relative increase in the richer countries. It is star- 
tling to realize that the annual increase in the income of an aver- 
age inhabitant of the United States is not so very much less than 
the total annual income of the average inhabitant of India or 
Pakistan. 

As regards the terms of trade of underdeveloped countries, the 
more pessimistic assumptions that they would undergo a steady 
long-term deterioration were not borne out during the postwar 
period; actually they were more favorable then than during the 
1930s. On the other hand, the pessimists have been proved 
right against such theorists as Colin Clark and to some extent 
Arthur Lewis, both of whom forecast a sharp improvement in the 
U terms of trade, through increased D expenditures on primary 
products. The fact is that throughout the 1950s commodity 
prices showed a weakening tendency from their Korean boom 
level. Thus it has been possible here for both sides to claim 
some confirmation of their views, even though the balance of the 
argument seems to be with the pessimists. 

Another, and more clearcut, aspect of the factual situation has 
been the development of public foreign aid. It has become in- 
creasingly clear that a far-reaching and probably long-term change 
has occurred in the attitude of D toward the question of aiding 
U. The concept of a single world economy has risen on the 
horizon, and to a remarkable degree the developed countries 
have recognized a responsibility to assist the underdeveloped 


8 Colin Clark, The Economics of 1960 (London 1942); W. A. Lewis, “World Pro- 
duction, Prices and Trade,” in Manchester School of Economic and Social Studies 


(May 19532). 
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countries, by means that only a few years ago might have been 
rejected as too heterodox. Simultaneously, there has developed a 
great new international movement under the banner of “‘tech- 
nical assistance,” for transferring and adapting mankind's enor- 
mous stock of technical knowledge and expertise. 

In brief, it has been seen that the facts of the postwar decade 
produce a mixed picture, made up of more elements than had 
been thought. And on the operational level, too, new orienta- 
tions are emerging. Thus in regard to the finding of productive 
investment opportunities, it has been realized that even though the 
difficulties unearthed by the pessimistic school may all be true, 
they are not unalterable, and that investment opportunities can be 
created where they do not naturally exist. Similarly, it has been 
found that by using planning techniques, such as guided the war 
economies of the more developed countries, it is possible to make 
progress even with limited resources, concentrating them at stra- 
tegic points with a maximum of linkage effect. Doubts have come 
to be felt whether the complete assembling of economic and social 
overhead capital is really a necessary precondition for progress 
in increasing actual production: the question has risen whether 
it is not possible, by judicious and strategic use of resources, to 
promote production even where there are shortages of such over- 
head facilities as transport and power, ultimately increasing their 
supply by means of the increased pressure. Countries like Eng- 
land, the United States, France, or even czarist Russia did not have 
to go through the kind of tremendous concentrated effort and 
uprise in investment ratio required by the idea of the “take-off.” In 
fact, economic growth there was quite steady, gradual, and or- 
ganic. And there now seems to be no compelling reason why this 
could not be the case also in the underdeveloped countries. 

The readjustment that is now taking place in thinking about 
economic development is not a return to the somewhat romantic 
optimism, more implicit than argued, of the earlier economists. 


4This has been emphasized particularly by Albert O. Hirschman in his Strategy 
of Economic Development (New Haven 1958). 
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There is enough in the general picture to contradict that view: 
much evidence of stagnation, weakness of primary commodities, 
increasingly capital-intensive technology. The difficulties pointed 
out by the pessimistic theorists of the postwar decade are by 
no means absent; on the contrary, the spadework of those theorists 
has made us much more aware of the problems to be faced. But 
there is now seen to be much to relieve the gloom: evidence of 
progress, development of international aid and technical assist- 
ance, advances in development planning techniques. Reality 
seems complex enough to mock any preconceived universal op- 
timism or pessimism; what we have is a random universe con- 
taining a lot of good as well as a lot of bad. The difficulties 
are now felt to be in the nature of a challenge that is not beyond 
the capacities of human wisdom and human effort, rather than 
immutable and probably insurmountable obstacles. 

The new trend is a pragmatic one, reflecting an effort to build 
on the more hopeful elements in the picture and to strengthen 
them, while reducing the effects of the unfavorable elements. 
More emphasis is placed now on the availability of unutilized po- 
tentials—in labor, human talent (including entrepreneurial abili- 
ties), resources of all kinds, savings capacity, fiscal capacity, direc- 
tions of technological research—and on the possibilities of activat- 
ing them. To mention only one example, the often high degree 
of U income inequality, combined with a large unutilized taxa- 
tion capacity—corresponding to unutilized labor, human, and re- 
source potential—offers scope for comparatively rapid advance; 
as Arthur Lewis has pointed out, if only underdeveloped coun- 
tries could raise 20 percent of their national incomes in taxa- 
tion (many industrial countries raise much more than that, 
while many underdeveloped countries raise a bare 10 percent or 
less), they could not only raise to the necessary level the economy- 
building public investment in education, health, and other essen- 
tial services, but also add to the overall rate of net investment 
a sufficient amount to provide a springboard for reasonable 
growth. 
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Whereas the pessimistic postwar decade put stress on the need 
for growth by sacrifice and on the small (and diminishing) capacity 
of underdeveloped countries for the big sacrifices required, the 
new thinking emphasizes possibilities of growth by a sort of 
pump-priming process—the creation of a new dynamic setting in 
which, by good strategy, resource availabilities can be improved, 
difficulties temporarily bypassed or softened, and a broadening 
forward movement initiated. The following sections will deal 
in more detail with such potentialities in three key fields: invest- 
ment opportunities, capital requirements, and foreign aid. 


II 


In underdeveloped countries, investment is limited not only by 
the shortage of capital and the low savings capacity inherent in 
low incomes, but also by inadequate inducement to invest. Ignor- 
ance, uncertainty, and unfamiliarity are obviously crucial deter- 
rents to investment. If surveys and the growing literature on 
investment decisions were not sufficient proof of this, evidence 
could be found in the predominance everywhere of domestic over 
foreign investment. The industrial countries—though their 
own markets form only small fractions of the total world market 
(except in the United States, but even there the domestic is only 
half the world market)—invest about 20 percent (gross) of their 
national product at home, and less than 1 percent abroad (if we 
limit ourselves, as we should, to normal profit-motivated and 
“commercial” investment). Part of this discrepancy can be ex- 
plained, no doubt, by legal obstacles of various kinds. But all the 
evidence indicates that a removal of legal and political obstacles 
does not make any essential change in this startling onesidedness. 
And in underdeveloped countries all investment, whether domes- 
tic or foreign, is surrounded by the same aura of ignorance, un- 
certainty, and unfamiliarity that in more developed countries 
envelops only foreign investment. Thus it is not too surprising 
that foreign investment by D is about the same in absolute fig- 
ures as total investment by U. 
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The prewar view that focused on the falling marginal efficiency 
schedule of capital—and hence tended toward D pessimism and U 
optimism—concentrated on wealth as such, and not on the Ca- 
pacity to produce wealth. In regard to D this view changed, 
as we have seen, during the postwar period, when the previous 
concentration on the capital infrastructure was supplemented 
by greater recognition of the importance of the human, technolog- 
ical, and data infrastructure—that is, factors that are subject 
to increasing rather than diminishing returns. As Slichter has 
put it, “The greater the output of research, the stronger tends to 
be the demand for still more output. . . . The larger the number 
of tested propositions, the more numerous are the cases in which 
the addition of a new tested proposition to old propositions will 
yield new useful applications and, in addition, will suggest hypoth- 
eses useful in adding still more tested propositions to the body 
of knowledge.” > Another aspect of this cumulation of discoveries 
is the mutual propulsion of science and industry, with each ad- 
vancing the other. Their alliance “is as necessary for science as 
it is for industry. Indeed technology is often the pace-maker for 
scientific advance . . . the production of an electron microscope 
may be regarded as a major contribution to scientific thought. 
In biology alone it has opened up a new and fantastic world of the 
infinitely small; it has already illuminated subjects as diverse 
as human heredity and the synthesis of sugar in leaves.” ® Thus 
the developed countries, with these mutually fructifying, support- 
ing, and stimulating elements in their infrastructure, came to be 
regarded as better off than had been thought. The rate at which 
new investment opportunities are opened up by their technical 
progress and increasing capacity to create wealth is ahead of the 
rate at which opportunities are used up by capital accumulation. 

In underdeveloped countries the situation is very different: in- 


5Sumner H. Slichter, “The Industry of Discovery,” in Science, December 26, 


1958, pp. 1610-11. 
6A statement made in connection with the Tercentenary of the British Royal So 


ciety, reported in the London Times of July 19, 1960. 
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adequacies in trained and skilled people, in technical experimen- 
tation, in knowledge suitable to a capital-poor resource endow- 
ment, in the power to identify and formulate concrete opportuni- 
ties for a productive combination of factors of production—in 
short, inadequacies in what may be called the pre-investment infra- 
structure. There have been few systematic efforts to examine this 
pre-investment infrastructure—to collect the elements of invest- 
ment opportunities in underdeveloped countries, combine them, 
and bring the power of modern analysis to bear on studies of tech- 
nical and economic feasibilities. Investment opportunities do not 
“exist” in some mysterious or accidental fashion. They are made 
—as Schumpeter saw clearly in his Theory of Economic Develop- 
ment. And though economists have had very little to say about 
the way in which they are made, the “‘industry”’ of creating invest- 
ment opportunities is strategic in the development process. ‘This, 
like any other industry, depends on its market. The market 
for pre-investment is investment. Hence pre-investment will be 
developed in the natural way only where investment has reached 
a high level. Yet investment depends on proper pre-investment. 
Here we have yet another of those vicious circles that “pave the 
road to economic development.” But there is much empirical 
evidence to support the view that in underdeveloped countries 
this particular vicious circle may be broken if the pre-investment 
infrastructure can be stimulated ahead of its current market. The 
process cannot be exactly cheap, but it will certainly be cheaper 
than the provision of the capital infrastructure. 

It is possible to make some rough estimates of what is in- 
volved. In Great Britain, expenditure on “research and develop- 
ment” (which roughly corresponds to what is discussed here as 
creation of new investment opportunities) represented 2.35 per- 
cent of the gross national product in 1958-59; the corresponding 
figure for the United States was 2.74 percent. In both countries 
some of this expenditure was of course directed to non-economic 
purposes, such as defense, but an authoritative estimate of the 
purely civilian research and development has placed the figure 
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for both countries at 1.25 percent of the gross national product.” 
To this should be added at least a share of the expenditure on edu- 
cation, which in the United States amounts to about 5 percent 
of total national income, in the United Kingdom to 4 percent. 
Thus in these two countries a minimum of 2 percent of national 
income may be regarded as spent on pre-investment activities; this 
would represent about one-tenth of the total gross investment. 

If we accept for the moment an estimate of about $20 billion a 
year as the total gross capital formation that should be aimed 
at as a start in the underdeveloped countries of the world, it seems 
plausible, therefore, to contend that 10 percent of this sum, or $2 
billion a year (excluding general education and health expendi- 
tures) should be devoted to a systematic attempt to supply the 
lacking pre-investment infrastructure. No systematic attempt has 
ever been made to measure the volume of pre-investment expendi- 
ture now going on in U, but it would be surprising if it totaled 
(including both domestic activities and external pre-investment 
aid) more than a third to a half of what is required. There is 
here a gap of probably at least $1 billion a year waiting to be filled. 

While a really “big push” in providing the pre-investment 
infrastructure would thus require sizable funds, it would have 
the advantage of being comparatively riskless. No doubt there 
would be individual failures, though a feasibility survey that 
produced a negative result should not really be considered a 
failure: to avoid a waste of money is as productive as spending it 
well. But the provision of training and skill, the collection of 
the necessary data, the promotion of a technology suited to the un- 
derdeveloped countries, the finding of improved methods of trans- 
ferring and adapting technological knowledge developed else- 
where—these could not conceivably be wasted. One cannot be 
sure in advance about the size, nature, and location of the produc- 
tive investment that would result, but one can be reasonably 
certain that such expenditure would open up productive invest- 
ment opportunities of a magnitude many times its own size. 


7 Economist, October 8, 1960, p. 175. 
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To put a money figure on the necessary volume of pre-invest- 
ment services does not, of course, tell the whole story of the dimen- 
sions of the needed effort. The reorientation of research and the 
kind of services required will strain resources in scarce supply. 
The nature of the problem is such that it cannot be solved over- 
night. Nor will the results be very glamorous: it is the structure 
that attracts the eye, not the infrastructure. Systematic plodding 
may be a better word for what is required than “big push.” But 
we have here an approach that should be noncontroversial and 
feasible in its total dimensions. 

Let us turn now to the problem of capital requirements and in- 
sufficient savings capacity in the underdeveloped countries, which 
was at the bottom of postwar U pessimism. Even here, experience 
has gradually brought forward a number of qualifications. There 
are some elements of relative strength on which we may gradually 
learn better how to build; the vicious circles are not entirely 
closed. 

The savings capacity of the underdeveloped countries is by no 
means nonexistent, or even so small as it might sometimes appear 
—quite apart from the well known accumulations of “non-eco- 
nomic” capital in the form of gold, commodity hoards, exported 
capital, cattle, real-estate improvements, and the like. All the 
lessons of economic history and recent experience tend to show 
that we must not think of savings capacity as something existing 
in the abstract, setting some kind of low absolute limit to in- 
vestment opportunities. For one thing, it is capable of stimula- 
tion through information, education, development of attractive 


savings channels, proper savings institutions, and—in regard to 
public savings—improved tax systems, especially collections. In 
the second place, the desire to save is itself very largely a product 
of available investment opportunities. Emphasis has been put 
mainly on the limitations in the supply of savings as setting the 
limit to investment, but the opposite relationship is also of great 
importance. Historically, investment has often largely financed 
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itself—at least in the directly productive sectors such as industry 
and agriculture—not only by the well known process of ploughing 
back profits or farm surpluses, but also by the stimulation of gen- 
eral savings directly attributable to the widening opportunities 
for productive investment. 

In so far as investment opportunities to some extent create also 
the savings necessary to carry them out, added importance is given 
to the possibilities of actualizing latent investment opportuni- 
ties in the infrastructure, already outlined. To some extent there 
are possibilities of developing the infrastructure simultaneously 
with, or possibly even subsequent to, the development of actual 
production, rather than ahead of it, as was formerly considered 
essential. In other words, it may well be true of the enormous 
infrastructure capital requirements, just as it is of the smaller 
direct capital requirements of industry and agriculture, that one 
does not necessarily have to have a supply first before proceeding 
to utilization. The demand arising from utilization may very 
well serve to create its own supply. Economists have increasingly 
drawn attention to the possibilities of running a “disequilibrium 
economy,” in which deliberate pressure is put on resources gen- 
erally, or on strategic resources specifically, in order to provide 
the incentive for their development. As was mentioned above 
(note 4), the economist who has been particularly associated with 
such ideas is A. O. Hirschman. 

It has already been stressed that the former neglect of possibil- 
ities of this kind may be traced to the prevalence of Keynesian 
modes of thinking. In the Keynesian system, with income distri- 
bution given, the propensity to save is determined by income 
levels alone. This is a very reasonable model in the advanced 
countries, but in the underdeveloped countries it loses its under- 
lying assumption: that the latent investment opportunities exist- 
ing at a given level of employment are more or less fully and rap- 
idly actualized. Keynes showed that in periods of revival from a 
depression, investment in D can be self-financed, in the sense that 
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the additional savings required will come forth from the increased 
income. For U, however, we may say that investment can be self- 
financed in the different sense that the opening up of investment 
opportunities will raise the propensity to save out of given in- 
comes, by providing previously nonexisting justifications and out- 
lets for savings. (Obviously, the other facet of Keynesian think- 
ing, that an excessive propensity to save may kill off the induce- 
ment to invest as incomes rise, is not directly applicable in situa- 
tions where the increase in savings is conceived as itself the 
result of the emergence of new investment opportunities.) 

No one would deny that infrastructure investment, by its very 
nature, is highly capital-intensive. But it is not beyond the powers 
of planners in the underdeveloped countries to adjust themselves 
to this situation to some degree. For instance, it is at least pos- 
sible to reduce the enormous infrastructural capital requirements 
by geographic concentration. Infrastructural investment can be 
channeled to particular development regions, often coincident 
with river-valley systems. Once such promising regions have been 
developed, the additional output can serve as a springboard for 
the subsequent development of other regions. Regional planning 
and the creation of efficient interrelated investment packages in 
areas with particularly favorable development prospects have not 
been enough explored, and hold out hopes for the future. 

Investment in infrastructure can also be minimized to some 
extent by using labor-intensive technologies dependent on abund- 
ant factors of production. The building of feeder roads by rural 
manpower mobilized in community development schemes is one 
illustration. Another is the development of rural or small-town 
industry, thereby avoiding some of the cost of new urban public 
utilities and housing. Such tremendously important develop- 
ments (unfortunately still mainly in the future) as the use of sun- 
power and wind-power, or for that matter animal-power, for the 
generation of energy are yet another example. Economies can be 
achieved also in some parts of the social infrastructure, by methods 
that, however difficult to introduce, are at least not capital- 
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intensive; thus improved health education can lead to a reduction 
of disease and epidemics and therefore of the need for hospital 
and medical services. 


III 


Although i: «vas precisely the purpose of some of the pessimistic 
thinkers of the postwar decade to point out the necessity for some 
kind of international aid mechanism, their rather unexpected 
degree of success in this direction could not fail to modify some 
of their more gloomy conclusions. The striking thing about the 
spread of public financial aid from the developed to the under- 
developed countries is not only the giving of the aid but also the 
degree to which the more advanced countries have come to regard 
aid as a responsibility and as in their own enlightened self-interest. 

It would not have been easy, ten or fifteen years ago, to forecast 
a present situation that may be broadly described, though with 
some exaggeration, as “Aid, not Trade.” At that time, when 
commodity prices were lifted by World War II and again by the 
Korean conflict, the talk was all of “Trade, not Aid.” Even 
granting foresight of the kind that Raul Prebisch displayed as to 
the subsequent decline of commodity prices, I think most observ- 
ers, including the present writer, would have forecast that any 
concessions by D to U would have been in the form of trade— 
or if in the form of capital transfers then linked with the move- 
ments of trade and commodity prices, as some kind of compensa- 
tory payments. In fact, the early 1950s were full of discussions 
and ideas of this kind.* The idea of helping underdeveloped 
countries to earn the financing for development seemed more 
appealing to the general public in advanced countries than the 
idea of giving or soft lending. 

But this preference came to be more than offset by considera- 


8 See, for instance, the United Nations report on “Commodity Trade and Economic 
Development” (1954, 0.B.1), including a proposal by F. Garcia Olano on compensa- 
tory transfers dependent on movements of terms of trade. There are some recent 
signs that interest in such ideas may be reviving. 
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tions favoring aid: regard for domestic vested interests and a de- 
sire to maintain at least the general principles of a free-market 
economy (if only in external dealings). Aid mechanisms involve 
less apparent interference with allocative market mechanisms than 
would stabilization of commodity prices or compensatory pay- 
ments based on commodity prices or commodity trade. Perhaps 
there is also the consideration that, if one gives, one may just as 
well be seen to be giving, and receive moral credit for it. What- 
ever the reasons, the fact is that aid has developed much more 
vigorously than trade. Unhappily, aid is still such a comparatively 
young institution that in spite of its vigorous increase it is still 
insufficient to compensate underdeveloped countries fully for the 
losses they suffer when commodity prices are really weak, as they 
were during the 1956-60 period. 

It is truly remarkable that public aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, entered into so reluctantly, exposed to such heavy criticism 
as a “giveaway,” developing entirely on an ad hoc and unplanned 
basis, with a multiplicity of institutions and sources, should have 
grown into such an important, and in the aggregate such a steady 
and steadily growing, source of foreign exchange for those coun- 
tries. In the last few years its rate of increase has surpassed that of 
the underdeveloped countries’ export earnings, service payments, 
flow of private capital, or any other balance-of-payments item. 
Public foreign aid has steadily increased at a yearly rate of over 
10 percent, from $2 billion around 1954 to around $3.5, billion in 
1960, without a single setback in any year. In the same period 
its importance has grown from g percent of the total export 
earnings of underdeveloped countries to 16 percent, and from 
1.05 to 1.91 percent of their national incomes. Conversely, it has 
grown faster than the money national incomes and export pro- 
ceeds of the industrial countries, rising during 1954-59 from 0.32 
to 0.39 percent of national incomes and from 1.9 to 2.7 percent 
of total export proceeds. 

Even so, the proportion of national income that the industrial 
countries devote to public aid for underdeveloped countries is so 
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small that it is still well below the point where it would impose 
real sacrifices; hence its growth potential is still great. Moreover, 
the national incomes of the industrial countries, especially those 
of Europe, are rapidly increasing. Another growth potential for 
public foreign aid lies in the fact that so far it has been carried 
out in conjunction with tremendous armament expenditures; 
if at any time this burden is alleviated, the industrial countries 
might be not only willing but even anxious to devote part of the 
resources thus set free to foreign aid. Countries have set forth 
in solemn international declarations their willingness to do so. 
The possibilities here are enormous, for even now public aid does 
not represent more than at most 5 percent of the total armament 
expenditures of the industrial countries. 

Considerable flexibility and capacity of adjustment to condi- 
tions in the underdeveloped countries have been demonstrated 
in the forms in which public foreign aid is rendered. Particularly 
striking are the growth of soft-lending facilities and the rapidly 
growing acceptance of the principle of soft loans—loans at con- 
cessional rates of interest, with concessional repayment schedules, 
and frequently carrying provision for repayment in local cur- 
rency. Some years ago the principle of soft loans was considered 
to be extremely heretical. It was argued that salvation lay either 
in hard commercial lending—loans at 5 or 6 percent repayable 
in hard currency over a reasonable period, with strict repayment 
schedules—or in open grants-in-aid. Any “bargain basements” in 
between were considered the work of the devil. The situation 
is unrecognizably different now. New institutions specializing in 
soft loans have sprung up: the US Development Loan Fund, the 
International Development Association affiliated with the Inter- 
national Bank, the Inter-American Development Bank are ex- 
amples. 

Soft loans are ideally suited to the job in hand. Grants-in-aid are 
not popular among the receivers, are destructive of sound project 
analysis, introduce a highly political element into the relation- 
ship between giver and receiver, and fail to reflect the inherently 
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commercial purpose of the transaction, which is to develop the 
receiving countries and thus produce manifold, although indirect, 
benefits for the world community and hence for the giving coun- 
try. Commercial loans also defeat their own purpose; they place 
excessive burdens on the country to be assisted, drain its absorptive 
capacity for such loans (in many cases the limit has already been 
reached), and lead to a distortion of development strategies and 
investment patterns, through an effort to maximize the country’s 
repayment capacity and thus its absorptive capacity for further 
aid. Also, a public-aid program based only on hard loans will 
result in a distribution of aid which reflects neither the economic 
needs nor the economic prospects of the recipients. All this has 
sunk in very thoroughly, and in fact surprisingly quickly. The 
folly of yesterday has become the wisdom of today. In the earlier 
debate the advocates of soft lending were alleged to be calling for 
lax lending; now everybody is busy explaining the vital difference 
between the two. 

At the same time, public foreign aid displays all the teething 
troubles of a young creature. In some ways the present situation 
is chaotic. To begin with, there is no agreement on what the 
various countries are doing in this field, or even on what the 
standards of measuring their performance should be. The air 
is thick with conflicting claims and statistics. Country A main- 
tains that it is doing “three times as much” as country B, while 
B shows equally plausibly that it is doing “twice as much” as A. 
(The figures cited above are based on a rather restrictive defini- 
tion, and many countries claim in fact to be doing more than is 
contained in these estimates.) Some confusion would not be too 
surprising, since public foreign aid is in so many ways inter- 
mingled with private sources, trade credits, short-term flows, 
and the like. Nor is “economic” aid very easily differentiated 
from military aid, “defense support,” general administrative sub- 
ventions, war reparation payments. Even so, the present degree 
of confusion is rather excessive. 
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Not only the measurement of the performance itself is in dis- 
pute, but also the standard against which such a performance 
should be measured. What is the relevant standard? The per- 
centage of national income? The state of the balance of trade or 
the balance of payments? The size or movement of foreign 
reserves? The volume of trade? The country’s fiscal strength? 
There are many possible standards against which performance 
could be, and is being, measured. 

Perhaps more serious, however, is the absence of any rational 
standard for allocating foreign aid to individual receiving coun- 
tries. Concentrate on the poorest countries, in order to relieve 
mass poverty as early and as quickly as possible? Or on the 
semideveloped countries, which are already near their “take-off,” 
in order to narrow down the problem of underdevelopment and 
convert countries from recipients into contributors to a world aid 
program? Concentrate on those countries where the marginal 
efficiency of capital is high? On those that are most likely to 
make effective use of aid, as a result of stable government and an 
efficient development program? Allocate aid on the basis of fair 
shares? And fair shares by countries or per capita? Concentrate 
on certain areas, such as training and education, or on infra- 
structure, agriculture, or industry? Allocate to individual projects 
or to overall resources? An untied money program or aid in 
commodities? If the latter, tied loans or a direct distribution 
of surplus commodities? Should grants be allocated differently 
from soft loans and hard loans? Should allocation be by bilateral 
agreement between giver and receiver, or by some kind of multi- 
lateral mechanism? ‘There are many questions here to which the 
answers have not yet emerged. The one thing certain is that the 
present situation does not satisfy any of these possible rational 
standards. The distribution of public foreign aid among the 
various underdeveloped countries is extremely uneven, not to say 
haphazard. It seems to reflect past history, historical accident, 
and practical bargaining strength rather than any recognizable 
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economic principle. No wonder, then, that the total effect of 
public foreign aid programs, despite their quite impressive ag- 
gregate, is widely felt to be disappointingly uncertain. 

But in spite of these and other teething troubles there are signs 
that this youngster on the economic scene is beginning to become 
more rational. The distribution of aid sources becomes wider 
and more secure as the “second string” of industrial countries— 
Europe (East and West) and Japan—begins to catch up. There is 
growing evidence of concerted action, with the result that the 
sum total of public aid is maintained or steadily increased even 
though the aid-giving capacity of individual industrial countries 
may fluctuate with their changing balance-of-payments positions. 
The proportion of multilateral aid (which is on the whole pre- 
ferred by the recipients, and holds greater assurance of continuity) 
is gradually increasing. 

Perhaps the most striking, and promising, evidence that order 
is beginning to be infused into a somewhat chaotic growth is the 
increasing importance of “package deals.” These—of which the 
annual rounds of concerted “consortium” aid to India are the 
prime example—are an attempt to bring together under a single 
“umbrella” the aid efforts of different countries and international 
organizations on behalf of an individual underdeveloped country, 
and at the same time set this combined aid into proper relation 
with the requirements and priorities of the receiving country 
and with the specific preferences and possibilities of the various 
sources of assistance. Perhaps it is from a generalization of such 
package deals that a rational system embodying elements of both 
bilateralism and multilateralism will ultimately emerge. 

So far, public foreign aid has been seen as predominantly a mon- 
etary problem. With the exception of surplus-food disposal, mainly 
under United States Public Law 480, the possibilities of tapping 
the physical production reserves and unused capacities of D in or- 
der to promote the development of U have as yet hardly been ex- 
plored. Aid in the form of physical surplus commodities and a 
mobilization of surplus capacities is bound to be more popular in 
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the giving countries than aid in the form of money. The latter is 
seen as the taxpayer’s enemy, but surplus-food disposal can be 
looked on as the farmer’s friend. A possible future aid program in 
terms of unused engineering products, second-hand machinery, 
structural steel, and the like may well appear as the worker's as well 
as the businessman’s friend. If such possibilities have so far been 
less utilized than monetary aid, this may be attributable to the 
greater difficulties of organizing aid in terms of commodities, and 
also perhaps to a somewhat irrational feeling that to deal with 
commodities rather than money would be a throwback to pre- 
capitalist stone-age economics. One must hope, of course, that an 
aid program in terms of commodities would be supplementary 
to more conventional money programs, and by no means a sub- 
stitution. The purpose should be to exploit additional sources, 
those not covered by the monetary approach. 

In short, public foreign aid already adds one-third to the do- 
mestic investment resources of underdeveloped countries, and its 
growth potential is considerable. Despite its problems and its 
uncertainties it can be regarded as an important justification for 
increased optimism about those countries’ economic prospects. 
In the perspective of history it may be found that not the least 
result of the Marshall Plan was its demonstration eftect—the dem- 
onstration that acceptance by the economically strong of a respon- 
sibility for the economically weaker may in the end benefit all, 
by helping to create a viable world economy. 


IV 


We have seen that the postwar decade tended toward a pessimistic 
view regarding the underdeveloped countries, looking on their 
heavy capital requirements, low savings capacities, bad savings 
habits (gold, real estate, and so on), bad entrepreneurial habits 
(speculation, hoarding of goods, capital flight) as tremendous 
obstacles to investment. Today, without denying the accuracy 
of that analysis, we can regard the obstacles as somewhat less 
formidable. It now appears that the great problem lies deeper, 
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in inadequate inducement to invest and an inadequate efficiency 
of investment, and that both of these are susceptible of change. 
Through pre-investment activities there can be a much more 
extensive and more systematic exploration of investment oppor- 
tunities. A great deal has been learned about rational approaches 
to the productive use of scarce resources, whereby capital require- 
ments can be minimized through strategic timing, selective econ- 
omies, and the dynamics of mutual stimulation. The provision 
of public aid by the industrial countries is increasing, in forms and 
under conditions in which it can really be helpful to the under- 
developed countries. World conscience is thoroughly aroused, 
and the concept of an “interdependent world economy” is begin- 
ning to be more than an abstraction of the textbooks. 

It seems, therefore, that we can be moderately optimistic about 
the economic trends in underdeveloped countries as a whole over 
the generation or so to come—though on rather different grounds 
from the romantic or dogmatic or philosophical optimism of the 
economists before World War II. Ours must be an optimism 


of gradualism. But though a generation may be a short time 
sub specie aeternitatis, it is a long time during a revolution of 
rising expectations. Given sufficient time, we can help the po- 
tentially generative forces to work themselves out. There is hope 


in the picture but no certainty. 





CONSTITUTIONAL THOUGHT AND 
AIMS IN FORMER FRENCH 
AFRICA 


BY ERNEST HAMBURGER 


QO: THE twenty-one territories of sub-Saharan Africa that at- 
tained independence between 1957 and 1961, fifteen are former 
French colonies or (Cameroun and Togo) former Trust Terri- 
tories under French administration. Though differing in their 
history, their economic development, and their political outlook 
and affiliation, they all refer to themselves as “countries of French 
expression.”” And though their constitutional law presents what 
seems to be a confusing variety of developments, below the be- 
wildering surface certain basic concerns and lines of thought 
common to all may be detected. 


I 


Early in 1959 twelve of these fifteen states framed their constitu- 
tions as members of the Community established by the French 
constitution of October 4, 1958. Less than two years later, enabled 
by a constitutional amendment to attain independence without 
renouncing membership in the Community, the twelve began to 
rewrite their constitutions, some maintaining their membership, 


1 The constitutions of Congo, Dahomey, Gabon, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Malagasy 
Republic (Madagascar), Mali, and Voltaic Republic are published in Revue juridique 
et politique d’Outre-Mer, Paris, no. 2 (April-June 1961). Those of the seven other 
states may be found in the following publications: Cameroun, Journal Officiel de la 
République du Cameroun, no. 1459 bis, September go, 1961; Central African Re- 
public, Journal Officiel de la Communauté, June 15, 1959, and Journal Officiel de la 
République Centrafricaine, December 15, 1960; Chad, Journal Officiel de la Répub- 
lique du Chad, November 28, 1960; Mauritania, Journal Officiel de la République 
Islamique de Mauritanie, May 20, 1961; Niger, République du Niger, Consti- 
tution, November 8, 1960 (Niamey 1960); Senegal, Journal Officiel de la République 
du Senegal, August 31, 1960; Togo, Journal Officiel de la République Togolaise, 


April 17, 1961. 
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others relinquishing the Community, which now resembled a 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Trust Territories passed through 
other stages of development: Togo revised its constitution early 
in 1961, along lines similar to those followed by the other 
“countries of French expression,” while Cameroun was enlarged 
by part of the former Trust Territory of British Cameroun, which 
for forty years had undergone different influences; under a con- 
stitution in force since October 1, 1961, the new Cameroun be- 
came a federal state, composed of the formerly French-administered 
part, now called the state of East Cameroun, and the formerly 
British-administered part, now the state of West Cameroun. The 
constitution of only one state remained unchanged: Guinea, by 
rejecting the French constitution of 1958, chose immediate inde- 
pendence, and adopted its constitution that same year, ahead of 
all the other states. It was careful to underline in the preamble 
and in the wording of the text proper its decision to remain aloof 
from French influence in politics and constitutional law. Thus 
the first fundamennal law of a former French sub-Saharan state has 
also proved the most stable. 

Like all newly emerging African states, these countries were 
faced with a crucial dilemma. They had to borrow their consti- 
tutional pattern essentially from the West, as no workable alterna- 
tive existed, but this pattern did not suit the African society on 
which it was superimposed. The problem created thereby is not 
new, and is not African in nature. Disraeli classed France’s adop- 
tion of the principles of the English constitution among the most 
flagrant follies of human conduct, and the introduction of the 
Anglo-Gallic scheme to the consideration of the lazzaroni of Naples 
and the hidalgos of Spain as the climax of human absurdity. No 
stronger language would be available to the British conservative 
leader if he were contemplating, today, the apparent attempts 
at comparable action in the emerging African world. 

Some facts picked at random may be recalled in passing. More 


2 Disraeli, Vindication of the English Constitution (London 1835) pp. 31 and 35, 
quoted by L. S. Amery, Thoughts on the Constitution (London 1947) p. 17. 
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than a hundred languages and dialects are spoken in former 
French West Africa. In the Republic of Gabon there exist six, 
in the former French Congo four, principal ethnic groups. Tribal 
societies are still in existence everywhere. Illiteracy prevails. An 
effort by the United Nations to do away with the worst abuses of 
the bride-price custom in Cameroun did not meet with success; 
in other parts of Africa the suggestion to abolish the bride price 
altogether was received with horror by the population. In rural 
Upper Volta 95 percent of the population live at bare subsistence 
level. With the exception of the Islamic Republic of Mauritania 
and the Republic of the Chad, overwhelmingly Mohammedan, the 
prevalent religion is animism. A middle class such as was in 
existence in several Asian countries that have attained independ- 
ence is lacking in most of these African states. 

It would be an error, however, to assume that the Africans 
had to be alerted from outside their continent to the fact that 
texts drawn from European or American experience are not in 
accord ;with the social situation obtaining in their countries. 
They were clearly aware of the problem involved. This holds 
true also of states outside the French orbit. Thus during the dis- 
cussion of the draft constitution of Somalia, for which, unlike its 
French counterparts, elaborate travaux préparatoires are available 
to the student of African constitutional law, the Somali Minister 
for the Constitution repeatedly warned the Constituent Assembly 
—and implicitly the United Nations personnel and the Italians 
(then in charge of the administration of the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland), who were directly or indirectly involved in the 
framing of the constitution—not to be carried away by abstract 
thought. He did not deny that, especially in a country without 
a political past, the constitution should not only establish institu- 
tions but also serve as a means of civic education and an in- 
strument of guidance; but time and again he pointed to the 
dangers arising from the disparity between hopes set too high and 
a discomfiting reality. 

Like the Somali minister, the leaders and elites of the coun- 
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tries of French expression, in framing their constitutions, saw 
these contradictions from the beginning. Being French-educated, 
they did not pass over in silence their hopes and aspirations in 
building the constitutional framework. Familiar with the great 
French and international documents, they were aware of the 
promotion of human rights and fundamental freedoms by the 
French Declaration of 1789 and the Universal Declaration of 
1948. The United Nations Charter impressed on them their 
countries’ relationship with the world at large. Through the 
Bandung Conference and subsequent Afro-Asian cooperation they 
were sensible of their ties with the new states, and particularly 
with the peoples of the African continent. But the ideological 
and programmatic aspects of constitution-making were not what 
prevailed in the minds of the Africans. 

Their principal concern was rather the establishment of a 
strong executive as the pivotal constitutional instrument, and 
such regulation of its relation with the legislative body as to 
endow it with a dynamic power of change. As the center of 
gravity, the functioning of the executive was to solve the con- 
tradictions between traditional African society and Western- 
inspired forms of government. Parts of the texts appear to favor 
democratic solutions of daily and long-term problems. But 
these formulations have little foundation in the social reality 
of the African countries, and they should not be read out of 
context. A closer look reveals a network of provisions enabling 
those who hold the executive power to use authoritarian methods 
if they see fit, in normal and, even more, in unusual circumstances. 
They are empowered to effect vigorous interventions and neces- 
sary changes, unhampered by a system of checks and balances 
or by other action-delaying or action-preventing devices. 

This emphasis on executive prerogatives not only suits the 
needs of the Africans; it also reflects a worldwide, and in recent 
years specifically French, trend in constitutional thought and 
technique. The rise of new social forces in industrial society and 
the emergence of aggressive totalitarian dictatorships have been 
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the main factors contributing to a growing conviction that in our 
time democratic government can be successfully operated only by 
strengthening the role of the executive in the balance of govern- 
mental powers. This problem was vividly debated in France after 
World War I, under the Third Republic. During and after 
World War II the French right-wing resistance movement sus- 
tained the demand for a strong executive, in opposition to the 
concepts prevailing in the constitution of the Fourth Republic. 
And in the constitution of the Fifth Republic the strong-executive 
principle emerged victorious as a prominent device for checking 
dangerous natural inclinations of “the most unsteady and untract- 
able people on earth,” as de Gaulle calls the French in his war 
memoirs. 

Naturally, French influences were strong in the states under 
French administration. France’s methods of preparing territories 
for autonomy and independence differed from the British way. 
In the words of Sir Ivor Jennings, the British, with their unwrit- 
ten constitution, were “the largest manufacturers of written con- 
stitutions that the world has ever seen.” * These constitutions 
mirrored the advancement of the Commonwealth territories to 
ever increasing autonomy, and established a body of institutions 
on which the framers of constitutions could build during transi- 
tion to, or on the attainment of, independence. In contrast 
France, which since 1791 has possessed a wealth of ever chang- 
ing constitutional law unmatched in European constitutional 
history, refrained from constitution-making in its overseas ter- 
ritories, and the progress of local self-government was slow 
and cumbersome. The French goal was not the individual prepa- 
ration of each territory for larger freedom and autonomy, in 
conformity with its evolution and its needs, but “integration based 
on modified identity rather than on modified differentiation,” 
to use Lord Hailey’s expression.* In doctrine, though often not in 


8 Sir Ivor Jennings, Constitutional Laws of the Commonwealth, vol. 1 (Oxford 


1957) P- 45: 
4 William Malcolm Hailey, An African Survey (London 1957) p. 213. 
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practice, the French point of view was universalist and integra- 
tionist. France remained faithful to its belief, held since the 
second half of the eighteenth century, that its thought and institu- 
tions were adequate to meet the needs of the human family the 
world over. The French ideology tends toward assimilation, the 
French doctrine shuns acceptance of historically evolved differ- 
ences and reality, as a basis of political action. 

It is obvious that this point of view did not meet the needs 
of rapid decolonization of the French-administered territories. 
Other accomplishments, however, helped to smooth the transition. 
Education was largely expanded under the Fourth Republic. 
An elite of evolués was formed in each territory, many of them 
trained in French universities. From them there emerged African 
leaders who, after 1946, served in the territorial assemblies chosen 
by an ever widening number of electors, under equal and secret 


ballot. 
For constitution-making in Africa it was of great importance 
that France’s Fourth Republic, in accordance with the idea of 


integration, associated indigenous leaders of the French colonies 
with its parliamentary and governmental work. During the last 
years of the Fourth Republic, 33 autochthonous deputies repre- 
sented the French territories in Africa in the National Assembly; 
23 senators served in the Council of the Republic, and 37 coun- 
cilors in the Assembly of the French Union. Some of them ac- 
ceded to ministerial posts. Subsequently, in 1958, one African 
leader became a member of de Gaulle’s government; four others 
were members of the Constitutional Council, which in an advisory 
capacity reviewed the draft constitution prepared by his cabinet. 
All these men were thoroughly familiar with the functioning of 
the parliamentary regime of the Fourth Republic, and with the 
reasoning from which sprang the constitution of the Fifth Re- 
public. Fully conscious of the intervention of the extraparlia- 
mentary forces that brought about the downfall of the Fourth 
Republic, the Africans, irrespective of political considerations, 
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could not fail to be attracted by the main features. of the new 
regime, and to grasp their suitability for a developing country: 
the dynamic power vested in the chief executive; the possibilities 
of appeal to the people and to the Constitutional Council against 
parliamentary decisions; the extraordinary, almost unlimited 
power at the disposal of the president in case of a grave emergency; 
the restriction of parliamentary action in the sphere of lawmaking 
and in the exercise of control over the government. 

Once the Africans had made up their minds to travel this road, 
they proceeded to build still safer hedges against potential threats 
to the full realization of executive primacy. Historical considera- 
tions that caused de Gaulle in 1958 to stop short of introducing 
the presidential regime in France could not prevent the Africans 
from drawing the logical conclusions of his ideas. Guinea, never 
a member of the Community, led the way late in 1958, under 
Sekou Touré’s defiant leadership. Two years later, on the attain- 
ment of independence, most of the other states followed suit, under 
the guidance of Félix Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast, un- 
shaken in his attachment to and friendship for France. They 
were the more encouraged to do so since the second African con- 
stitution introducing the presidential regime had been promul- 
gated on July 1, 1959—north of the Sahara, by President Habib 
Bourguiba, known by them to be a friend and admirer of France. 
Between October 1960 and September 1961 the presidential regime 
was adopted by eleven formerly French states in addition to 
Guinea. This was the first time since 1848 that such a regime 
won favor with framers of constitutions outside of the American 
continent or of countries whose constitutions were written by 
Americans or prepared under direct American control. In all 
but one case these African constitutions provide for the election 
of the president by the people (the Central African Republic, in 
conformity with the present French system, provides for his elec- 
tion by an electoral college); cabinet members are made responsi- 
ble to the president, who appoints and dismisses them; and the 
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exercise of the presidential functions is made independent of the 
confidence of a parliamentary majority, which the president may 
or may not enjoy. 

Clearly, a presidential regime manifesting essential features of 
the French constitution of 1958 is in its effects very different from 
the presidential regime of the United States. By the amalgamation 
of French Gaullist and American devices the concept of equili- 
brium of governmental powers was weakened at the expense of 
the legislative power and in favor of the executive power. 

The nature of political parties in African countries should also 
be considered. Each text under review contains an article, de- 
rived from the French constitution, which empowers political 
parties to form freely and to carry on their activities on condition 
that they respect the principles of national sovereignty and de- 
mocracy. While this provision constitutes a guarantee as well 
as a limitation of freedom, the development of political parties 
in Africa is, as elsewhere, essentially an extra-constitutional matter. 
Inside and outside the former French orbit a tendency toward the 
emergence of a single party, or at least toward lasting prominence 
of a dominant party, has been noticeable. In most states the 
opposition has been eliminated, or reduced to insignificance— 
sometimes through the reputation of a national leader and some- 
times through enforced action, bolstered by severe measures against 
individuals and groups. Only in Guinea, where the party is con- 
sidered the source of power and the government the executive arm 
of the party, can this development be compared to the adoption of 
a one-party system in a totalitarian regime. Everywhere, however, 
it brings about an identity of views and interests between the 
executive power and the legislative body, in which all or the over- 
whelming majority of the seats are occupied by the government- 
controlled party. It leaves the chief executive free to maneuver 
at his discretion without having to fear dissent from a recalcitrant 
parliament. The meta-constitutional character of this develop- 
ment confirms the warning against overestimating the importance 
of parts of the written texts, taken out of context. 
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II 
A comparative study of the constitutions of these African states 
reveals increasing differences in the texts between 1959 and 1961, 
as a freer attitude toward the French example developed. These 
differences should not be overestimated. Often they disclose 
nothing but a greater or lesser confidence in the written words; 
sometimes they reveal differing attitudes toward the model, which, 
in the opinion of some, deserves credit because of France’s long 
constitutional experience, and, in the opinion of others, requires 
adjustment to the situation prevailing in countries without that 
experience. 

Nevertheless, anyone looking for constitutional patterns will 
recognize certain basic variations. The constitution of Guinea 
is originally and vigorously worded, in terms full of implied 
polemics against French constitutional formulas. The Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, the Voltaic Republic, and Niger in West Africa 
have almost identical texts, for a harmonization of constitutional 
law is one of the purposes proclaimed by the “Council of the 
Entente,” in which they are united. The strength of their execu- 
tive exceeds that of the executive in France, and the influence of 
this pattern extends to the Congo in former French Equatorial 
Africa. Togo and also Gabon (in November 1960 the latter still 
upheld the parliamentary regime against governmental wish and 
advice) have now a presidential regime, endowed with additional 
executive prerogatives exceeding even those of the states in the 
Council of the Entente. 

On the other hand, the Central African Republic and, in West 
Africa, Mauritania show more restraint in building up a strong 
executive power, while Madagascar, Mali, and Senegal uphold the 
parliamentary regime, the only states that now do so. The federal 
constitution of Cameroun is a text sui generis. It provides for a 
presidential regime for the federation while maintaining the 
parliamentary regime in the two federated states. The prime 
minister of each state is designated by the federal president, but 
can be compelled to resign by majority vote of the members of 
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the state parliament; the president, in turn, is empowered to dis- 
solve the state parliaments and to call for new elections. Another 
feature of Cameroun’s federal constitution is that it maintains, in 
the formerly British-administered state of West Cameroun, the 
“assembly of the traditional chiefs,” vested with the power to act 
on certain legislative matters. The British were always hesitant 
about any radical or swift modification of traditional institutions, 
and similarly the federal constitution of independent Cameroun 
has preserved this assembly in West Cameroun, wooing the chiefs’ 
goodwill toward the newly won unity. 

All these constitutions make the president the exclusive bearer 
of the executive power. No restriction is placed on his reeligibility. 
In addition to the usual attributions of a chief of state, he is given 
a conspicuous role in lawmaking. The French constitution pro- 
vides that the president can request parliament to reconsider a 
bill that has been submitted to him for promulgation. Strengthen- 
ing his hand in this respect, Mauritania and the Central African 
Republic require an absolute majority for the adoption of a bill 
he disapproves of; and most of the other constitutions require a 
two-thirds majority not only of the members present and voting, 
but of all members of the assembly, thus going even beyond the 
corresponding provision in the constitution of the United States. 
Some texts also provide for a postponement of the reconsideration 
to the next session of parliament, if the president so requests. 
Like his French counterpart, an African president can submit 
certain categories of laws to a referendum; several constitutions 
stretch this power by authorizing a referendum for any bill that 
seems to the president to require direct consultation with the 
people. Moving farthest in the expansion of presidential power 
are the constitutions of countries of former French Equatorial 
Africa, like the Central African Republic and Gabon, and also 
Togo; these empower the president to dissolve the parliament 
before the end of its term and to call for new elections—a far 
cry from the classical presidential regime. 
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Only in Guinea is there a rigid separation of powers: the presi- 
dent cannot intervene in the process of lawmaking or appeal to 
the people. On the other hand, Guinea, followed by Togo, 
strengthens the president’s power by enabling him to withhold 
consent to judicial action against members of the government; 
they may not be arrested or prosecuted without the prior authori- 
zation of the president—an application of the privilege of im- 
munity, enjoyed by members of parliament, to a body for which 
it was never intended. 

The emergency powers of the president as defined in the 
notorious Article 16 of the French constitution are conspicuously 
enlarged in the African constitutions of the presidential type. 
Only that of Guinea omits the grant of extraordinary powers to 
the president. In those of the four states of the Council of the 
Entente, Togo, and some states of former French Equatorial 
Africa the principal paragraph of the relevant article reads as 
follows: ‘“When the institutions of the Republic, the independence 
of the nation, the integrity of its territory or the fulfillment of its 
international commitments are threatened in a grave and immedi- 
ate manner, the President of the Republic shall take the measures 
required by the circumstances, after official consultation with the 
President of the National Assembly.” 

In France Article 16 can be applied only if the regular function- 
ing of the constitutional governmental authorities has been in- 
terrupted; consultation with the Constitutional Council (in most 
African countries its counterpart is the constitutional section of 
the Supreme Court) must precede the decision to resort to emerg- 
ency powers; the aim of the action must be “‘to ensure to the con- 
stitutional governmental authorities, in the shortest possible time, 
the means of fulfilling the functions assigned to them”; and 
parliament cannot be dissolved during the exercise of the emerg- 
ency powers. All these safety hedges are lacking in most of these 
African constitutions. Gabon and Togo have even suppressed 
the provision, included in the other constitutions, that parliament 
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shall convene automatically if the article is applied. Only the 
Central African Republic follows the French model.’ It is true 
that in France the president’s exercise of the emergency powers 
cannot be effectively controlled by any other constitutional organ, 
but there are at least weak barriers intended to safeguard con- 
stitutional legality. In the African countries these are lacking. 

In conformity with the concepts of the French constitution, 
African parliaments are restricted in the exercise of their power; 
this trait is found in the texts of the presidential and the parlia- 
mentary types alike. Parliament convenes in two ordinary annual 
sessions, of two or two and a half months each (one month in 
Cameroun). Extraordinary sessions of short duration, and with 
specific agenda, are provided for if requested by the president or 
an absolute majority of the assembly. If the budget is not voted 
in time, it is put into force, subject to certain procedures, by presi- 
dential decree. Each constitution specifies the field of legislation, 
leaving the other categories of subjects to regulation by the execu- 
tive power (by the federated states in Cameroun). Even previously 
adopted laws can be modified by executive regulation if they do 
not, according to the new rules, fall within the scope of law- 
making. Bills on subjects not in the domain of the legislative 
power are not admitted; amendments to bills are ruled out if 
their adoption would increase expenditures, unless provision is 
made for corresponding revenue. Again, however, Guinea is an 
exception. Defying a focal French constitutional concept, its con- 
stitution states: “The National Assembly alone enacts the law. 
The scope of the law is unlimited.” 

In general, the sections on the judiciary are strictly limited. 
Madagascar does not even have a special section relating to the 
judicial power, Mali is satisfied with one article, and hardly any 
text gives it more than three or four articles. It is obvious that 

5 Gabon and Mauritania include the prerequisite regarding interruption of the 
regular functioning of the governmental authorities, and Cameroun requires consul- 
tation with the prime ministers of the federated states, though it does not stipulate 


that the exercise of presidential omnipotence can be justified only by an immediate 
danger. 
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the framers of the constitutions measured the full distance between 
the present status of African society and the functioning of courts 
applying Western-inspired law and procedure. Some constitu- 
tions accord the executive a noteworthy sway over the judiciary. 
To be sure, all the texts, following the French example, enunciate 
the principle of the independence of judges, and declare that the 
president, assisted by a High Council of the Judiciary, shall guar- 
antee this independence. Only some constitutions, however, pro- 
claim the principle that judges cannot be removed: seven omit 
this safeguard, and two uphold it under “conditions to be deter- 
mined by law.” This attitude is explained by the difficulty, in 
new countries, of finding able judges trained in the law, and by 
the fact that it becomes necessary to remove judges who do not 
satisfy normal standards. 

In all these African states, ordinary courts are barred from 
adjudicating criminal acts performed by the president or by 
members of the government in the exercise of their functions. 
This task devolves, as it does in France, upon a High Court of 
Justice, composed in most states of members of parliament. In 
general the president is held accountable only in the case of high 
treason, but in Madagascar and in Mali he is criminally liable to 
the same extent as the members of the government. The High 
Court is bound by the definition of offenses and by the determi- 
nation of penalties established by the laws in force at the time 
the criminal act was committed. In Cameroun all litigation be- 
tween the federated states, or between one of them and the federal 
republic, is adjudicated by the Federal Court of Justice. 

As has been mentioned, the three constitutions of the parlia- 
mentary type share various provisions with the other constitutions. 
All three, for example, restrict the lawmaking power of the par- 
liament. They tacitly admit the compatibility of governmental 
and parliamentary functions; indeed, they proceed on the assump- 
tion that incompatibility in this respect, a cornerstone of the 
French constitution, would raise a serious problem for the func- 
tioning of institutions in countries that are faced with a shortage 
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of personnel trained for parliamentary and executive responsibil- 
ity. There are, however, certain distinguishing characteristics in 
these parliamentary regimes, which should be noted. 

Thus the constitution of Senegal resembles the French model 
more closely than the other texts. This oldest and most advanced 
French colony in Africa, now under the leadership of Léopold 
Sédar Senghor, was represented in the French parliament as early 
as 1848; it has France’s tripartite regime, a president as the 
guardian of the constitution who ensures by his arbitrage the 
regular functioning of the governmental authorities, a government 
headed by a premier, and a parliament. Madagascar, itself a 
continent in the Indian Ocean, racially mixed and distinct from 
Africa in many respects, has the most original constitution. It is 
the only country with a bicameral legislature and a considerable 
measure of decentralization, and its constitution shows the effects 
of ideas that did not materialize in France but were recommended 
by French constitutional lawyers and cherished by certain French 
political leaders. Its senate is a mixture of territorial and corpo- 
rate representation, the only case in which economic forces are 
granted a certain measure of influence (in the other countries of 
French expression, an Economic and Social Council, provided for 
in accordance with the French model, can act only in an advisory 
capacity, and its functioning in the near future can hardly assume 
any importance, because of the lack of trained personnel). Minis- 
terial crises in Madagascar drive to an eventual dénowement 
through automatic dissolution of the parliament and simultaneous 
resignation of the government. 

The three constitutions of the parliamentary type contain no 
article on the emergency powers of the president, but they are not 
devoid of provisions designed to strengthen the executive power. 
While the French constitution lists those presidential acts that do 
not require countersigning by a member of the government, the 
constitution of Senegal goes farther: as guardian of the con- 
stitution or in the exercise of his power of arbitrage, the presi- 
dent is free to perform any act without the need for countersign- 
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ing, and, in default of further provisions, he appears to decide on 
the scope of this article’s application. Thus though he is not 
armed with the power to dissolve the parliament, he is in possession 
of another powerful weapon. The constitution of Mali reflects 
by other means the determination to stabilize the government in 
power against parliamentary opposition. A motion of no-con- 
fidence must set forth the principles of a governmental program 
and indicate the name of the person whose investiture is proposed; 
an absolute majority of the members of the assembly is required 
for its adoption. This provision combines original features with 
others drawn from the French constitution and still others taken 
from the Basic Law of the German Federal Republic, where a 
vote of no-confidence can be expressed only by electing a successor 
to the chief of government with absolute parliamentary majority. 
In Mali, if despite all these precautionary measures two ministerial 
crises arise in the course of twenty-four months, the parliament is 
automatically dissolved. Irrespective of constitutional provisions, 
the leadership of the president is solidly established in Senegal, 
Mali, and Madagascar, and in the first two of these countries the 
government-controlled party occupies all seats in the assembly. 

In short, under the constitutions of the presidential type, the 
independence and the primacy of presidential power as well as 
of governmental action are fully secured. Numerous devices are 
available to the president to impose his will in normal times, and 
in a period of emergency his freedom of action is virtually un- 
restricted. And even in the constitutions of the parliamentary 
type, the executive power is made dominant by taking over and 
sometimes strengthening certain Gaullist provisions, as well as by 
meta-constitutional developments. In all these formerly French- 
administered countries untrammeled executive power is possible 
whenever the chief executive chooses to exercise it. 


III 


The constitutions of the countries of French expression include 
reference to or provisions on human rights, human brotherhood, 
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and democratic government. Not all but many of these articles 
are devoid of reality when seen in the light of the present situa- 
tion. As expressions of hopes and aspirations and as testimony 
to human faith and endeavor, they tend to create an image of the 
future. In this they follow the example of numerous constitu- 
tions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and are normal 
products of French-inspired constitutional law the world over. 
They have an educational influence and are declarations of inten- 
tion. 

Most of these African constitutions proclaim attachment to the 
French 1789 Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen, 
and all to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights approved 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1948. In 
1958 the French cabinet, haunted by the Algerian question, re- 
jected a proposal of the Consultative Constitutional Council to 
refer to the Universal Declaration in the constitution of the Fifth 
Republic. The Africans responded differently; they were at- 
tracted by the document’s international character, its articles 
directed against racial and other discrimination, and its pro- 
visions on economic, social, and cultural rights. 

All these African constitutions provide for universal and equal 
adult suffrage by secret ballot. Each republic is referred to as 
democratic and social; 2il the texts invoke the principle of gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people—this 
highlight of the Gettysburg address having made its way to 
African constitutional law via the French constitutions of 1946 
and 1958. Arbitrary detention is prohibited, in wording de- 
rived from the French model. Equality before the law is guar- 
anteed without distinction of origin, race, sex, or religion, and 
respect for all beliefs is proclaimed. 

Under another provision common to all the constitutions, any 
particularist or regionalist propaganda of a racial or ethnic na- 
ture is punishable, as is any manifestation of racial discrimination 
or of propaganda damaging to national unity. This article is in- 
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tended not only to protect the individual but also to uphold 
the authority of the central government against tribal machina- 
tions. It takes cognizance of the existence of tribalism and of the 
need to continue the necessary changes in African society by pro- 
gressively eradicating tribal loyalties and customs. Some con- 
stitutions face this problem squarely, although with great caution, 
by entrusting to the law “the procedure of verifying and harmon- 
izing the customs with the basic principles of the constitution.” 
It can be assumed that the entrenchment in several texts of a 
provision that would appear secondary at first sight—that deputies 
shall be elected from a complete national list—is inspired by 
the same concern: the selection of candidates is to be not regionally 
or tribally controlled, but centrally determined. Similarly unify- 
ing are the provisions regarding language. In all these countries 
the official language is declared to be French, thereby providing 
a vehicle of national integration in countries where the existence 
of many vernacular languages has a separatist effect. In some 
countries a second official language is named: English in Cam- 
eroun, for reasons that are clear, and Malagasy in Madagascar; 
in Mauritania, though French is the official language, Arabic is 
declared to be the national language. 

Soberly appraising the present status of their societies, about 
half of these states—those in the Council of the Entente, and also 
Congo, Cameroun, and Mauritania—are content with references 
to the revered texts and with the above-mentioned special pro- 
visions. Other constitutions include, in addition, catalogues of 
rights similar to those found in the Western constitutions but not 
in the French constitution of 1958. It is sufficient to mention 
only certain features of these catalogues. Guinea, Togo, and 
Mali list the rights concisely; others go into details. The most 
carefully arranged catalogue of rights is to be found in the con- 
stitution of Senegal: following the method first adopted by Ger- 
many’s Weimar Constitution of 1919, it breaks down the chapter 
into sections devoted to the rights of the human person; marriage 
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and the family; education; religious communities; and labor. 
Most catalogues inciude personal and public freedoms as well as 
social, economic, and cultural rights; Mali, however, expressly 
mentions only the right to work, to leisure, to trade-union free- 
dom, and to strike, thereby expressing a clear preference for eco- 
nomic rights. In the other constitutions the right to property 
and the right to work receive equal attention. Togo and Mali 
omit a direct reference to social security, apparently as unrealis- 
tic in the present society. Protection of marriage, the family, 
and youth, equal rights of men and women, and equal social 
protection of children whether born in or out of wedlock form 
part of all catalogues other than those of Mali and the Congo. 

With the exception of Mauritania, which proclaims attachment 
to the Muslim religion, these African states call themselves secu- 
lar, and Guinea goes on to declare that freedom of belief shall be 
ensured by the secular character of the school and the state. Sev- 
eral, however, demonstrate their awareness of the need to make 
wide use of private institutions, especially the missionary schools, 
for building up their little-developed educational systems. ‘They 
stress the right to education and the duty of the state to organize 
a public school system, but, deviating from the French doctrine, 
they recognize institutions of religious communities as means of 
education. Gabon and Madagascar even expressly authorize the 
state and its territorial units to assist private education in the 
general interest. 

Western sources and the Universal Declaration, in which West- 
ern thought predominates, have had a decisive influence on the 
wording of the African provisions on human rights. In some few 
instances, however, other influences can be detected. Guinea grants 
the right of asylum to foreign citizens persecuted for having 
fought in a just cause or for scientific or cultural activities; and 
it calls the defense of the fatherland a sacred duty. Both clauses 
are inspired by the Soviet constitution, though they show signifi- 
cant deviations from the Soviet text. Madagascar, ardently pro- 
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French, prohibits exploitation of man by man, a wording that 
has its origin in century-old socialist thought and is also embodied 
in the Soviet constitution. This statement is preceded, however, 
by a provision guaranteeing the freedom of capital investment. 

As a French-inherited idea, the African constitutional provisions 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms are an offspring 
of universalist thought and belief in human brotherhood. On 
the other hand, the past history of this continent emerging from 
colonial rule inspires also pan-African feelings, for the frontiers 
between the African states have been drawn by the European 
powers, without regard for African needs and interests. And at 
the same time, each state is in quest of unity against divisive tribal 
forces, and, as an entity for the operation of both governmental 
and social forces, has developed a nationalism of its own. Even 
before the attainment of autonomy and independence, African 
leaders were divided on these issues, and also on the problem of 
establishing federations of states with wide powers for the federal 
authorities. The African constitutions reflect these differences of 
opinion, though the wording does not always express the present 
state of affairs. 

Between October 1960 and March 1961 the states of the “Brazza- 
ville group’’—all the countries of French expression with the 
exception of Guinea, Mali, and Togo took part in the Brazzaville 
conference of December 1960—worked out certain common prin- 
ciples based on political sovereignty of each state, non-interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the other states, and close cooperation on 
a great variety of political, economic, and cultural subjects. The 
constitution of the Ivory Coast set the pace for the Brazzaville 
group. It is inspired by Houphouet’s nationalism, which would 
maintain states in their present frontiers; by his skepticism regard- 
ing the idea of African unity; and by the universalism of this 
faithful disciple of French philosophical thought. Without even 
mentioning Africa, most of these constitutions express them- 
selves in favor of peaceful and friendly cooperation with all peoples 
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that share their ideals of justice, freedom, equality, fraternity, 
and human solidarity, and list a great variety of objects on which 
agreements of association with other states may be concluded. 

Some of the states emphasize different values, however. The 
constitution of Guinea is filled with enthusiastic pan-African 
statements, speaks of an ‘‘African fatherland,” and longs for a 
United States of Africa. It also envisions the surrender of the 
whole or any part of its sovereignty with a view to the achieve- 
ment of African unity, in the same terms as those applied subse- 
quently in the constitutions of Ghana and Mali, the two other 
sub-Saharan members of the “Casablanca group” of states. In 
less glowing terms, Senegal and the former Ubangui Shari, whose 
new name Central African Republic denotes its aspirations, ex- 
press their determination “not to spare any effort for the accom- 
plishment of African unity”; the same formula appears in the 
constitution of Mali and in that of Togo, which, however, is care- 
ful to declare that the union of African states should not dis- 
regard mutual respect for national sovereignty. 


IV 


The constitutions of the countries of French expression are 
“rigid,” in that their revision is extremely difficult. Those of 
the states in the Council of the Entente, for instance, require 
for revision either a three-fourths majority of the assembly, 
followed by a referendum, or a four-fifths majority. These con- 
stitutions are flexible, however, in that they are intended to allow 
a dynamic transformation of the existing society by the utilization 
of various means and devices without any change of text. 

They are neither authoritarian nor democratic. They dis- 
close the conviction that, at the present time, authoritarian de- 
vices will have to prevail in the application of constitutional law, 
but they proclaim those principles of freedom and democracy 
in accordance with which constitutional policy should be con- 
ducted as soon as circumstances permit. The granting of over- 
whelming power to the executive coupled with a freedom, albeit 
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limited, for parliament to assert its will; the emergence of single 
government-controlled parties coupled with guarantees of a multi- 
party system; the promotion of only some freedoms and rights 
coupled with references to or even incorporation of all-embracing 
catalogues of human rights—these are contradictions that stem 
from a determination to base legal and political action on a realis- 
tic appraisal of the present without abandoning a hopeful vision 
of the future. Seen in this light, the constitutions of the countries 
of French expression differ from those of Western nations, from 
those written in new countries under British influence, and, most 
profoundly, from those of communist countries, which reflect 
other ideas and pursue other aims. 

As has been emphasized, the constitutional approach adopted 
for African purposes is derived largely, though not exclusively, 
from recent French influences. In the West, partly because of 
logically explicable developments, partly because of strange coin- 
cidences, the trend toward reinforcing the executive has found its 
strongest expression in the present constitution of the French 
nation, by inclination averse to this orientation. The new shape 
of French constitutionalism has enabled France to continue its 
historical role of influencing the constitutional evolution of other 
peoples and to supply a model that fits the needs of the emerging 
African states. But while European countries have in the course 
of time liberalized former French models, the Africans have 
diminished the liberal features of the most recent French model, 
added restrictive provisions drawn from other sources, and com- 
pleted the effects of this orientation by authoritarian action con- 
cerning, often by eliminating, the opposition. _ 

Between July 1960 and September 1961, all constitutions of the 
countries of French expression, with the exception of Guinea, were 
rewritten, and now a certain constitutional stability appears to 
have been attained. This stability may be more apparent than 
real. Constitutions that conform to democratic principles but 
accord the man at the helm powers that can be stretched to the 
extreme can easily open the road to a permanent dictatorial 
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regime without violating the letter of the text, while profoundly 
violating its entire spirit. Need it be repeated that this problem 
is not African in nature? European and, still more, Latin Amer- 
ican constitutions furnish many examples of similar happenings. 
Even so, the mechanics of the African constitutions can be of a 
certain value for the achievement of legality in these newly emerg- 
ing societies. Many of the new constitutions’ terms that are 


now merely declaratory may become more meaningful as the 
African peoples and leaders gain in experience and the countries 


acquire a higher economic, social, and cultural status. 

International relations, too, will have an influence on the con- 
stitutional development of the countries of French expression. 
The states of the Brazzaville group, whether within or without 
the Community, have established close ties with France, through 
agreements of cooperation signed by the end of 1960 or early in 
1961. In the other states certain ties with France exist in the eco- 
nomic, financial, and cultural fields. It is open to doubt, however, 
whether durable political stability will ensue from any of these 
ties. In the states of French expression, rooted as they are in the 
unstable African environment, future constitutional law will de- 
pend largely on their contacts with other African and non-African 
states, and on the ability of at least most of them to preserve 
a certain unity in the face of divisive factors arising from the 
great powers’ struggle for influence in Africa. Although the con- 
stitutions have been framed to suit a well conceived idea, they 
cannot offer any guarantee that in a world of labile international 
relations this idea will materialize and dominate the political life 
of the new nations. 





PARTY DISCIPLINE UNDER FEDER- 
ALISM: IMPLICATIONS OF 
AUSTRALIAN EXPERIENCE* 


BY AARON WILDAVSKY 


Avrnan has a federal system and a parliamentary form of 
government. This mixture of institutions found separately in the 
United States and Great Britain provides the student of politics 
with an opportunity to test generalizations usually made only on 
the basis of data in one or the other of these two countries. Does 
federalism prevent control of national legislative parties by na- 
tional party bodies outside the legislature? Is federalism incom- 
patible with a high degree of party cohesion and discipline in the 
national legislature? What are the possibilities of national con- 
trol of state party organizations? Even partial answers to such 
questions require comparative analysis in which the consequences 
of federalism for different political systems are appraised. In this 
paper I shall examine the answers suggested by case material 
on the most disciplined political party in Australia, the Australian 
Labour Party (ALP), focusing on the interrelationships among the 
ALP’s Federal Executive, its members in the federal legislature, 
organized in the Federal Parliamentary Labour Party (FPLP), and 
its state party organizations. This analysis will then be used 
to comment more generally on the effect of federal structure on 
political parties, with special reference to American problems. 


The harsh conditions under which Australia’s settlers labored, 
confronted with a vast, dry, sparsely populated continent, have 
* AuTHOR’s NoTE—I am indebted to Henry Mayer and Robert Parker for helpful 


critical comments-on this paper. Some of its material is based on personal inter- 
views and conversations with Australian officials. 
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impressed their logic and their lessons on even the most obtuse. 
And perhaps the greatest of these lessons was the need for group 
solidarity to insure survival by doing for the individual what he 
could not do alone:? solidarity to keep from perishing from heat, 
thirst, or hunger; solidarity to improve working conditions, to 
protect employers against unionism, to insure the doctor and 
the journalist a proper station in life; solidarity, above all, to force 
the government to do all the things that private citizens and their 
associations found it impossible to do for themselves. In the 
political arena solidarity has come to represent a value in itself 
as well as a means to securing certain practical ends. Few words 
sound so derogatory on the Australian tongue as those that are 
applied to the despicable creature who deserts his friends and 
“scabs” or “rats” for the enemy. In a society that values solidarity, 
the union and branch members of the ALP take pride in assuring 
the devotion of the legislator to the movement he represents 
by their sufferance. 

The visible manifestation of the ALP’s emphasis on solidarity 
is found in two firmly established practices—the pledge and the 
caucus. All candidates for public office on the ALP ticket must 
sign a pledge committing them to carry out the party’s plat- 
form, to withdraw from the election if they lose their bid for 
pre-selection endorsement, to support the party in all cases 
where the fate of a government is at stake, and, in most states, to 
support the decisions of a majority of the ALP (the “caucus”) 
in Parliament, except on certain matters of conscience. The re- 
sult is a degree of party discipline equaled by few of the world’s 
parliamentary democracies.2_ Enforcement of these disciplinary 
practices is almost entirely in the hands of the state organizations, 
which are the centers of party activity. 


1 The importance of solidarity is stressed by J. D. B. Miller, Australian Govern- 
ment and Politics (London 1954), and by W. K. Hancock, Australia (London 1930). 
The related concept of “mateship” has been used by many authors. 

2 The best account of this subject is that by J. D. B. Miller, “Party Discipline in 
Australia,” in Political Science (Wellington) (March and September 1953). Details 
of the pledge vary from state to state. 
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Although the organization of the ALP differs somewhat from 
state to state, certain general comments can be made.* ‘Tlie State 
Conference writes the state policy platform, chooses representa- 
tives to federal party bodies, and selects the State Executive. Rep- 
resentation on the conference is therefore all-important. The ma- 
jority of delegates come from affiliated unions, while a much 
lesser number represent local party branches. Since the confer- 
ence meets for only a few days (it has been said that its normal 
state is dissolution) the prize for which the party factions compete 
is control of the State Executive. 

Between conferences the State Executive is supreme. It con- 
trols most party funds, grants and refuses charters to local branches, 
interprets the rules determining eligibility for party membership 
and for voting at conferences, and may refuse party endorsement 
to any candidate for government office even if he has the support 
of his local branch. We are here particularly interested in the 
fact that the State Executive is empowered to issue binding in- 
structions to the State Parliamentary Labour Party (the party’s 
representatives in the state legislature), and frequently exercises 
this right. An adroit Labour premier may get his way by stressing 
electoral necessity or playing rival union factions off against each 
other, but where the unions (and hence the State Executive) are 
united, the premier is likely to be in a subservient position. “A 
labour leader may stoop to conquer,” J. A. McCallum declares, 
“but, none the less, stooping, not conquering, appears to be hie 
characteristic position.” ¢ 

If there is anything that may be considered the cardinal rule 
of labor politics in Australia it is this: if a substantial majority of 
the interested unions within a state are agreed on a particular 
policy, there is nothing that can stand in their way except their 


3 A detailed account of ALP organization at the state level may be found in Louise 
Overacker, The Australian Party System (New Haven 1952) Chapters 4 and 5. The 
federal bodies are covered by L. F. Crisp, The Australian Federal Labour Party, 
1901-1951 (London 1955). 

4J. A. McCallum, “The Economic Basis of Australian Politics,” in W. G. K. 
Duncan, ed., Trends in Australian Politics (Sydney 1935) p. 110. 
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own self-restraint. By choosing to exercise their controlling voice 
on the State Executive, the unions may compel the members of 
the State Parliamentary Labour Party to bow to their wishes or 
risk expulsion from the party. The State Executive's relationship 
to the State Parliamentary Party depends to a considerable extent, 
therefore, on the degree of unity among the trade unions that con- 
trol the bulk of votes on party affairs. 

The fact is, however, that often the unions are not united. 
The view that labor is a purely homogeneous interest is untenable 
in Australia. Sources of conflict are many and varied, and not 
sufficiently well understood. All that can be done here is to list 
some of the more persistent quarrels: the Australian Workers 
Union (AWU), a catch-all union with a rural base and significant 
industrial representation, versus other unions, which regard it as a 
“body snatcher” constantly trying to increase its membership at 
their expense; strong industrial unions that prefer direct strike 
action versus weak unions that feel they are better served by 
sticking to the legal arbitration courts; communists in some 
unions versus the so-called Industrial Groups, supported by 
Catholic Action; the Australian Council of Trade Unions 
(ACTU), a loose grouping of Trades and Labour Councils in large 
cities, versus the AWU, the Industrial Groups, and unions led 
by communjsts; some union leaders versus others in struggles 
for personal advancement among men of workingclass back- 
ground who lack other avenues of mobility.5 

The existence of a federal structure is also a fruitful source of 
conflict. Federal structure plays a generally important part in 
Australian political life. There were states before there was a 
nation. Most of the major interest groups and all of the political 
parties were organized on a state basis before they formed national 


5See Miller (cited above, note 1), Appendix C, pp. 215-19; Kenneth Walker, 
“Australia,” in W. Galenson, ed., Comparative Labor Movements (New York 1955); 
D. W. Rawson, “The A.L.P. Industrial Groups,” in Australian Quarterly, vol. 26 
(December 1954) pp. 30-46; Herbert Weiner, “Reduction of Communist Power in the 
Australian Trade Unions,” in Political Science Quarterly, vol. 69 (September 1954) 


PP- 390-412, 
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organizations. Enjoying a separate existence, state organizations 
have developed an interest in perpetuating that existence, which is 
defended by a large corps of personnel who benefit from this 
arrangement. It is this structural fact, rather than underlying 
differences between the states, which characterizes Australian fed- 
eralism.® The national parties are less a reflection of the economic 
and social diversity of the states than an arena for clashes of na- 
tional interests. This helps to explain why the attempt to trans- 
plant American political institutions to Australia, at least by mak- 
ing the Senate based on equal state representation, has failed 
abysmally. The Australian Senate, dominated by party discipline 
and interest-group solidarity, has never acted as a representative 
body for the states. But the fact remains that federalism is woven 
into the fabric of party and associational life. 

Since the establishment of the federal government in 1900, 
the ALP has been plagued by the difficulty of reconciling its 
emphasis on unity with the divisive pressures fostered by the 
federal system. ‘That system creates rival union and party hier- 
archies whose interests, both personal and group-centered, may 
conflict.7_ A proposed national law may work unequally in differ- 
ent states, with the result that the legislation is favored by the 
unions in one state and opposed by those in another.’ The unions 
in one state may have a considerable stake in keeping the Labour 
Party in power in their area, and may therefore urge the ALP 
federal legislators to forgo unpopular acts that might react un- 
favorably on the state party’s chances at the polls. With elections 
held at irregular intervals all over the country, an unpopular 
act may be punished in a constituency other than that in which 
it originated. 

Above all, the ALP, whose State Executives have always been 


6 P. H. Partridge makes this point in his excellent paper, “The Politics of Federal- 
ism,” in Geoffrey Sawer, ed., Federalism (Melbourne 1952). 

7H. V. Evatt’s book on former New South Wales Labour Premier W. A. Holman, 
Australian Labour Leader (Sydney and London 1945), contains numerous examples 
of how federal structure confuses the lines of political conflict and cooperation. 

8For an illustration see A. B. Wildavsky, “The 1926 Referendum,” in A. B. 
Wildavsky and D. Carboch, Studies in Australian Politics (Melbourne 1958). 
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supreme, has had to work out the problem of relationships with 
the FPLP, the party’s representatives in the federal Parliament. 
One possible solution to this dilemma would have been no na- 
tional party apparatus outside the FPLP; this would have per- 
mitted the state parties, possessing powerful disciplinary weapons, 
to go their own ways and dictate the actions of their members 
in the FPLP. Another solution would have been a national party 
body, independent of all state ties, which would exercise complete 
control over the state organizations and the FPLP; this would 
have eliminated political forces based on state boundaries as im- 
portant elements in the ALP’s power structure, and would have 
converted the FPLP into a cipher. Neither of these extreme 
alternatives has been adopted. 

The Federal Conference, composed of six delegates from each 
state party, is the supreme body in the ALP. It is empowered to 
issue binding policy for the entire party, and to determine the 
legitimacy of state parties. In the intervals between conferences 
(as with the State Conferences, this means most of the time, since 
the Federal Conference normally occurs once in two years) these 
potentially vast powers are exercised by the Federal Executive, 
which was established in 1915 after thirteen years of states-rights 
opposition, centered in the populous state of New South Wales. 
The interests of the states of small population were safeguarded 
by four provisions: equal representation from each state; selec- 
tion of two delegates each by the existing state political organiza- 
tions; transaction of business only by a quorum of seven mem- 
bers, drawn from at least four states; and convocation of special 
Federal Conferences by the Executive only on demand of four 
states. The word “delegate” has been used advisedly, since the 
members of the Federal Executive speak for their respective State 
Conferences and Executives, who may remove them at any time 
and substitute more pliant souls. 

The confederate structure of the Federal Executive results in a 
situation wherein four states—Queensland, South Australia, West 


® See Crisp (cited above, note 3) pp. 52-53. 
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Australia, and Tasmania—with considerably less than half the 
total population and party membership, control eight of the 
twelve votes in that body. These states may not have geographic 
interests separate from those of Victoria and New South Wales, 
but their most influential unions, particularly the AWU, exercise 
far more than a proportionate voice in the decisions of the 
Federal Executive. Together, or with votes from either of the 
more populous states, the small states are in a position to control, 
or at least veto, the Federal Executive’s decisions. 

Serving as the ALP’s mechanism of national unity, the Federal 
Executive possesses the formal right to dictate binding instructions 
to the FPLP, and is also empowered to determine the legitimacy 
and composition of the party’s state organizations. Opponents 
of the Labour Party in Australia are fond of charging domina- 
tion of national parliamentary life by “outside interests” under 
the cloak of the Federal Executive; the ALP’s supporters counter 
that the Executive is ultimately responsible to the party’s rank- 
and-file and hence is more democratic than the “capitalist con- 
spiracies” that secretly govern the Liberal and Country parties.’° 
I consider both these views essentially incorrect; by neglecting the 
influence of federalism, both sides overrate the importance of the 
Executive as a vehicle for compelling the FPLP to do things 
it does not wish to do. The standard charge of ALP dictation 
by “outside” bodies has more validity in at least some of the states 
(in Queensland, for example, the State Executive recently broke 
the state labor government without reference to the voters). But 
what may be, in the states, an active, “tough,” or compelling party 
machine is not basically that on the federal level. As a basis for 
examining this question in more detail, let us look now at several 
specific instances of Federal Executive relations with the FPLP 
and also with party officials in the states. 

10 For more sophisticated criticisms of the Federal Executive see Leicester Webb, 
Communism and Democracy in Australia (New York 1955) pp. 35-37; and “Australia: 
Labour and Communism,” in Round Table (London), vol. 41, no. 162 (March 1951) 


pp. 182-86. For a rebuttal by a learned Labour Party member see Crisp (cited 
above, note 3) pp. 6-12. 
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Apparently the first attempt by the Federal Executive to exercise 
its rights over the FPLP occurred at its second meeting, in January 
1916. At that time, according to Crisp’s account (p. 56), “it 
passed, by eight votes to three and in the face of a passionate 
defence by Hughes [then leader of the FPLP], what amounted 
to a censure on the Labour Government for abandoning the 1915 
Referendum for wider Commonwealth powers. . . . Hughes was 
reported to have stamped out of the Executive meeting and to 
have threatened to leave the Movement unless the Executive 
swallowed its words (which it did next day by an eight to three 
vote).”" The weakness of the Executive at this early stage was 
also apparent when it failed to take any action whatever on the 
conscription issue, which split the FPLP during World War I." 

In 1926 a nationwide referendum was held to decide whether 
power to determine wages through arbitration courts was to con- 
tinue to be shared between the states and the federal govern- 
ment, or was to be exercised solely by the latter.’* Although the 
ALP had previously advocated federal control, it became bitterly 
divided on the issue. The FPLP, led by its members from Vic- 
toria (the only state then without a labor government), favored 
the referendum proposal to shift powers over arbitration to the 
federal sphere, but some unions in the five states where Labour 
Party governments were in power felt that state courts would be 
friendlier than federal courts operating under a management- 
dominated Nationalist Party. The State Executive of the New 
South Wales party, whose union supporters were benefiting from 
particularly advantageous actions under the incumbent Lang 
labor government, threatened the federal legislators from that 
state with loss of endorsement in future elections if they dared 
to support the position taken by the FPLP. The Federal Execu- 
tive then stepped into the picture and decided that in the presence 
of so much dispute it would be wise to leave the matter an open 


11 See Overacker (cited above, note 3) pp. 121-22. 
12 See Wildavsky and Carboch (cited above, note 8) pp. 7-71. 
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question. Although the New South Wales Executive protested 
vigorously, the Federal Executive succeeded in protecting the 
FPLP against state disciplinary measures. 

In succeeding years it became apparent that only disaster could 
result from a situation in which six different State Executives 
might pledge their FPLP members to support six different courses 
of action. After an unhappy experience in the marketing refer- 
endum of 1937, in which the Queensland Labour Party succeeded 
in controlling the votes of its FPLP members, the Federal Execu- 
tive voted eight to four that “‘no State Executive may direct mem- 
bers of the Federal Parliamentary Labour Party in regard to mat- 
ters affecting the Federal Platform and/or proposed legislation 
which the . . . Party has to deal with in the [Federal] legislature.” 
But this could not prevent quiet sabotage on the part of any 
State Executive disposed to use for that purpose its power of 
denying endorsement for federal office. 

Meanwhile another significani incident had occurred—in 1931, 
in the midst of the depression. Since 1929 the FPLP had had a large 
majority in the House of Representatives but only a minority 
in the Senate, and because legislation must receive Senate ap- 
proval, the FPLP’s pet measures were either defeated or post- 
poned. The only way to end the divided government would 
have been to call for a Double Dissolution, whereby all Senators 
and members of the House would have faced the voters at an 
election. But in 1931 many in the ALP feared that a defeat 
at the polls would leave them at the mercy of the opposition in 
the midst of the great depression. After other remedies failed 
to secure Senate approval, the leaders of the FPLP came to believe 
that only a deflationary policy could meet the economic emergency 
and receive the support of the opposition parties. In concert with 
the opposition, the FPLP adopted a plan of financial retrench- 
ment, which included a 20 percent slash in wages and pensions 
and drastic cuts in social services. Many in the ALP felt betrayed, 
and looked to the Federal Executive to order the FPLP to reverse 
its policy. The Executive duly met and issued a statement that 
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mirrored its predicament: “The Executive of the Australian 
Labour Party is opposed to . . . reductions of wages, pensions, 
and social services. . . . The Executive is convinced that a Na- 
tionalist Ministry ... would be abhorrent to the workers. . . . It 
is of the greatest importance that the Labour Ministry should re- 
main in office . . . to prevent the enemies of Labour from en- 
forcing a ruthless policy of aggression against the hard-won rights 
of the workers.” ** In other words, maintaining the FPLP in 
power was considered more important than rejection of a plan 
humiliating to labor. 

Another major event began in 1950, when Liberal Party Prime 
Minister R. G. Menzies introduced a bill providing for the dis- 
solution of the Communist Party.’* From the start the labor 
movement was intensely divided on this issue. The prime con- 
sideration was the fact that the ALP, a minority in the House of 
Representatives, held a commanding majority in the Senate. If 
the party voted down the bill, as it wished to, Menzies would be 
able to appeal to the country under a Double Dissolution of 
Parliament. Fearful of going into an election on the communist 
issue and of losing its Senate majority, the Labour Party was in 
a quandary, and the Federal Executive was called into session. In 
consultation with the leaders of the parliamentary party, the Ex- 
ecutive recommended that the principle of the bill be accepted, 
but that amendments be sought to safeguard the law from certain 
abuses. The FPLP caucus voted to accept the recommendation. 
Several months elapsed as the bill went through various stages. 
Some amendments were made, but not enough to satisfy the 
FPLP. Within the party and the unions the argument raged at 
fever pitch. The split in the party was clearly indicated when the 
Federal Executive met again and there was a six-to-six tie on the 
question. At the last minute, however, the party in West Australia 

18 Round Table, vol. 21, no. 84 (September 1931) p. 903. Other material on this 
case is from Warren Denning, Caucus Crisis: The Rise and Fall of the Scullin Govern- 
ment (Paramatta, New South Wales, 1937). 


14 The factual material in this discussion is from L. Webb, Communism and De- 
mocracy in Australia: A Survey of the 1951 Referendum (Melbourne 1954). 
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had a change of heart, and called another session of the Federal 
Executive. By an eight-to-four vote the Executive then ordered 
the FPLP to cease its opposition to the Communist Dissolution 
Bill. The order was carried out. It may be that the Executive 
was telling the majority of Labour parliamentarians what they 
wanted to hear, and rescuing them from the prospect of a diffi- 
cult election campaign. 

A more recent episode may be cited as a final example of rela- 
tions between the Federal Executive and the FPLP. In March 
1959 a proposal was made to increase the salaries and allowances 
of members of Parliament. The Liberal Party government sup- 
ported the proposal and, with a few amendments, succeeded in 
having it approved by both houses. There was a great deal 
of criticism in the press, however, and several Labour Party State 
Executives and affiliated trade unions came out against the legis- 
lation. The FPLP decided that basic salary allowances should be 
approved, but that other increases should be rejected. In the 
party outside of Parliament, opposition to the FPLP decision 
was apparent, and some looked to the Federal Executive to re- 
verse it. The head of the Executive, F. W. Chamberlain, first 
stated that the matter was one to be decided by the FPLP, and 
then resigned in protest against its decision. Later, Chamberlain 
declared that he would have called a meeting of the Federal 
Executive to reverse the FPLP decision if time had permitted. 
At a meeting of the Federal Conference of the ALP in May, Cham- 
berlain was persuaded to accept reelection, and a motion was 
passed deeply regretting the FPLP’s action. Nevertheless the 
FPLP decision prevailed.'® 

As has been indicated, the Federal Executive was given the right 
to suspend or remove an existing State Executive from office and 
replace it with another. The pattern of Federal Executive in- 
tervention in state affairs was set during the 1920s, in reaction 
to the disputes that continually rent the New South Wales Labour 


15D. W. Rawson, “Australian Political Chronicle, The Commonwealth,” in 
Australian Journal of Politics and History, vol. 5, no. 2 (November 1959) pp. 226-27. 
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Party.° When things threatened to get completely out of hand, 
or when there was a danger of the conflict spreading to other 
states or affecting the party’s electoral chances, the Federal Ex- 
ecutive intervened. With considerable regularity it deposed one 
state faction and put another in its place. Analyzing the local 
reaction, D. W. Rawson has written that “The attitude of the 
New South Wales party to Federal intervention was simple. Those 
who controlled the party condemned it, those who were seeking 
to control the party welcomed it.” 17 

The general pattern in New South Wales was for the Federal 
Executive to call a “unity” conference. Frequently the rules were 
changed in such a way as to assure victory for a particular faction. 
At times the disadvantaged faction refused to take part in this 
type of prearranged unity, and formed its own party (laying claim 
to the legitimate title of “Labour”). The crucial battle was then 
fought out in the ensuing elections, perhaps over a period of 
years, with final victory going to the faction that obtained the best 
results at the polls. Regardless of what its original decision may 
have been, or whether it had a contrary instruction from the 
Federal Conference, the Federal Executive, like Thrasymachus, 
decided that justice was the interest of the stronger. It ended 
up by throwing its support to the faction most popular with the 
electorate, formally designating it as entitled to bear the proud 
name of the official New South Wales ALP. 

In 1955 the Federal Executive intervened in Victoria. During 
the years after World War II a faction had gathered around the 
Industrial Groups and, backed by Catholic Action,'* had achieved 


16 See V. G. Childe, How Labour Governs (London 1923). 

17D. W. Rawson, The Organization of the ALP, 1916-1941 (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Australian National University) p. 53. 

18 See Henry Mayer, “Catholic Action in Australia,” in Voice (December 1954) 
pp. 22-23, 33; the exchange of letters between H. W. Arndt and B. A. Santamaria, 
published as an article, “The Catholic Social Movement,” in Australian Journal of 
Politics and History, vol. 2, no. 2 (May 1957); Tom Truman, Catholic Action and 
Politics (Melbourne 1959), and “Catholics and Politics in Australia,” in Western 
Political Quarterly, vol. 12, no. 2 (June 1959) pp. 527-34; Henry Mayer, ed., Catholics 
and the Free Society (Melbourne 1961). 
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predominance in the Victoria Executive by winning over a large 
percentage of the branches and a considerable amount of union 
support. Serious conflicts arose when a substantial section of the 
unions, with a majoriiy in the Melbourne Trades Hall, felt en- 
dangered by Industrial Group influence and sought to put its own 
representatives in to control the Executive. At that time H. V. 
Evatt, leader of the FPLP, came out with charges of a Catholic 
Action plot to subvert and dominate the ALP. With the Federal 
Conference in the offing, the Federal Executive, controlled by op- 
ponents of the Industrial Groups, decided to suspend the Vic- 
torian State Executive, which had been specially indicted by 
Dr. Evatt, and to hold a “unity” conference in that state under 
direct Federal Executive supervision. The Federal Executive 
took care to alter rules of representation that had been in force 
since 1939, to make sure that the unions not controlled by the 
Groupers would dominate the conference. The State Confer- 
ence duly elected a new Executive, and sent new delegates to de- 
feat the Industrial Groups at the Federal Conference in Hobart. 
Thus outmanoeuvred, the Grouper forces in Victoria proceeded 
in time to form their own anti-communist labor party, and similar 
breakaway labor parties were subsequently formed in other states. 


. III 


The cases presented above provide the basis for a few generaliza- 
tions concerning the Federal Executive’s relationship to the FPLP 
and the state machines. As regards the FPLP, its intervention 
occurs only when there is a deep split within the movement 
as a whole, not only between leading personalities but between 
unions. Thus the Federal Executive’s intervention reflects not 
so much its special relationship to the FPLP as the presence of 
a problem that has divided the entire labor movement. Moreover, 
the Executive does not preempt or cut short the discussion phase 
of policymaking, but acts only after the issue has been extensively 
debated in party circles. In the arbitration-referendum and the 
depression-policy cases the Executive did not meet until long 
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after the FPLP had arrived at its decision. Even in the case of the 
bill calling for Communist Party dissolution, the Executive's 
final binding action took place after the issue had been agitated 
in and had split the unions, branches, state organizations, and 
FPLP. } 

Yet the Federal Executive did call for a direct reversal of FPLP 
policy in regard to the latter bill. Although some labor parlia- 
mentarians may have wanted to hear this instruction, it is likely 
that the FPLP would have continued to resist the bill if the Ex- 
ecutive had not intervened. The crucial question arises, there- 
fore, whether this single instance signifies an important change in 
the relationship between the Federal Executive and the FPLP, 
or whether it will remain an isolated incident. The preponder- 
ance of evidence and a consideration of the functions that the Ex- 
ecutive performs leads, I believe, to the conclusion that so long 
as the Executive remains a federal organization it will dictate to 
the FPLP only at rare intervals. 

When an issue arises that splits the party, the State Executives, 
who control their delegates to the Federal Executive, are likely to 
be guided by their least common denominator—maintaining the 
FPLP in power where it can aid them and their union supporters. 
This means preventing the FPLP from doing anything that would 
lead to the loss of federal and state elections. In the hurried cir- 
cumstances surrounding the convocation of the Federal Execu- 
tive, what is sought is not some new program, which would prob- 
ably cause greater dissension, but a means of avoiding the immedi- 
ate difficulty and retaining at least the outward unity of the move- 
ment. Thus the Executive acts to protect the FPLP from divisive 


pressures originating in less than a majority of the six states, as in 
the arbitration-referendum case; or to help maintain the FPLP 
in power by protecting its ability to advocate a policy unpalatable 
to some sections of the party, as in the depression-policy case; or 
to protect a majority of states (and possibly the FPLP itself) from 
unpopular action, as in the dissolution case. The stereotyped pic- 
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ture of the Federal Executive as a mechanism for constantly 
browbeating reluctant parliamentarians hardly fits the facts. 

To be sure, any student of Australian politics must face the vex- 
ing problem of how to make generalizations about institutions in 
a federal system without unduly complicating his analysis by in- 
cluding the multiple consequences of interaction between the 
state and federal levels. In focusing on one set of relationships 
—Federal Executive intervention with the FPLP in regard to 
specific policies—I do not in any way wish to imply that other 
relationships do not exist. For example, it is true that the 
Federal Executive may help determine the outcome of struggles 
in the state labor parties. It is also true that federal parliamen- 
tarians are to a considerable extent controlled by these parties. 
Hence the Federal Executive, through its powers over state 
machines, may indirectly compel some federal parliamentarians— 
those who belonged to the state faction against which the Execu- 
tive has intervened—to do things they do not wish to do. Such 
relationships, however, are of only tangential interest to the fact, 
stressed here, that the Federal Executive rarely dictates to the 
FPLP. 

There are, to begin with, many matters with which the Executive 
is not concerned, and others on which it has no desire to take a 
stand. At the federal level, legislation in regard to wages and 
hours, potentially the most fruitful source of conflict, has been 
removed from parliamentary consideration and turned over to 
arbitration courts by the Constitution, a circumstance that many 
Labour Party politicians do not find at all distressing. The leader 
of the FPLP may have his own connections with the state ma- 
chines and large unions, and thus be able to exert pressure against 
the Executive. Or he may enjoy a close and friendly relationship 
with the Executive, and use this special access to ward off un- 
desired pressures from other party and union bodies, as ]. B. Chif- 
ley is said to have done. 

The very nature of the Federal Executive militates against an 
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overly active role. It is not a body in continuous session, but 
meets regularly only twice a year. A special session must be called 
before other meetings may be held. Its membership is drawn 
from widespread geographic areas and is constantly changing. 
In these circumstances it is difficult to create and maintain an or- 
ganizational spirit that might develop demands of its own and 
take an interest in keeping the FPLP under a collective thumb. 
Matters are eased along by the fact that several FPLP members are 
generally chosen as members of the Executive, and hardly have an 
interest in making things difficult for themselves. 

But in the end, the Federal Executive, despite its powers over 
the state machines, is composed of state delegates who must follow 
the orders of their respective State Executives. If the Federal 
Executive does not exercise close and continuing supervision 
over the FPLP it must be because the several State Executives 
are divided on the question, are uninterested, or are unwilling 
to permit such a relationship. 

The difficulties of the power relationships that result in a 
maintenance of the status quo become apparent once we consider 
the existing alternatives to the Federal Executive. One would 
be a total lack of extraparliamentary machinery capable of giving 
orders to the parliamentary body. But this would be entirely 
alien to the doctrine and traditions of the ALP; it would permit 
a return to the situation in which the federal parliamentarians 
were subject to divergent voices within each state; it would enable 
New South Wales and Victoria, as the states with the largest rep- 
resentation in the federal House of Representatives, to exercise 
a controlling voice if they wished to do so and could agree among 
themselves. Another alternative would be a permanent body, 
continuously in session, composed of delegates elected by the State 
Executives or by the party members of each state. But this is pre- 
cisely what the state party officials do not want. Such a Federal 
Executive would only institutionalize the conflicts between the 
state parties; it would be called on not to frame a minimum 
agreement for the moment but to agree on a general program for 
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every issue that came up; it would either become a poorer and 
more quarrelsome substitute for the FPLP or lead to disillusion- 
ment by gravitating back to a function no more vigorous than 
that existing today. And in the unlikely event that the small- 
state party machines would permit a popularly elected Federal 
Executive, rather than one chosen, as now, on the basis of equality 
of state representation, the sources of discord would be multi- 


plied tenfold. 

In short, an independent Executive would not only compete 
with the FPLP but also be in continual strife with the state or- 
ganizations, which would have to control it or accept an inferior 
status in the party. There appears to be no way for the Federal 
Executive to be made much more influential and active in rela- 
tion to the FPLP without at the same time making it a rival 
center of power to all the state parties. 

The present Federal Executive represents an institutional com- 
promise between state control of the FPLP and a national poli- 
tical machine independent of the state organizations. In return 
for accepting Executive control, slight and sporadic as it is, the 
FPLP receives some protection against unwanted orders from 
state machines, added support when faced with unpopular polit- 
ical decisions, and relative insulation from a number of con- 
flicts dividing the extraparliamentary body. The question has 
never been whether the FPLP should remain without any direc- 
tion from its parent body, but rather for whose benefit this limited 
direction should be carried on. What the ALP faces is not a 
choice between the Federal Executive and no extraparliamentary 
control of the FPLP, but one between the Executive and far more 
onerous forms of central direction. The Federal Executive rep- 
resents the minimum form of extraparliamentary control of the 
FPLP possible under Australian conditions. 

But although the Federal Executive's direction of national af- 
fairs has been overestimated, its influence on the party’s internal 
affairs can no longer be minimized. Its increasing power has al- 
tered the tactics of intra-party warfare. Normally an “out” 
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faction in a state is faced with the long, difficult, and frequently 
unsuccessful task of obtaining enough union and branch votes to 
take control of a State Conference. This is no longer indis- 
pensable. The dissident groups now have the far easier and 
quicker alternative of trying to gain support from the Federal 
Executive and using it as a lever with which to lift the “in” group 
out of office. This conclusion is subject, however, to a major long- 
run qualification. The opposition faction seeking Federal Ex- 
ecutive intervention must be supported by the voters. Otherwise 
its so-called victory will eventually evaporate at the polls. When 
the faction in whose favor the Executive has intervened has lost 
support among the voters, the Executive has invariably changed 
course and formally ratified the existing preponderance of power 
in the state. So long as the results of intervention must be ratified 
by voters circumscribed within limited geographic boundaries, 
the Federal Executive will have to pay careful attention to state 
sentiments. 


IV 


The foregoing discussion of the ALP Federal Executive suggests 
at least the possibility of comparison with problems relevant to 
American federalism, such as party discipline and the relationship 
of the National Committees to the Congressional parties (and 
may be relevant also to British concern over extraparliamentary 
control of parliamentary parties). A key distinction between fed- 
eralism in the United States and in Australia must, however, be 
borne in mind. While both countries have federal structures 
—separate state and national governments—only in the United 
States are underlying economic, ethnic, religious, and other diver- 
sities centered in distinct geographic areas corresponding roughly 
to state and sectional boundaries. Let us call this “social federal- 
ism,” to distinguish it from the “‘structural federalism” that ,char- 
acterizes both countries. In analyzing the effect of federalism 
on American political parties it is difficult to separate out the 
consequences of structural federalism from those of social fed- 
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eralism, because the two factors are found together and react on 
each other. Since social federalism is largely absent in Australia, 
the consequences of structural federalism may be viewed more 
clearly there—consequences that might occur in the United States 
even if its pervasive social federalism were to disappear. 

Perhaps the most obvious proposition to be derived from Aus- 
tralian experience is that structural federalism does not necessarily 
prohibit the existence of highly disciplined political parties in the 
national legislature. So long as the most significant cleavages of 
interest in the political community do not regularly take place 
along state and sectional boundaries, as they tend to in the United 
States, but occur along class, occupational, or other non-geographic 
lines, as in Australia, the clash of interests may lead to disciplined 
parties. This consideration supports David Truman’s conclusion 
that prospects for change in the locus of power within American 
parties “must rest fundamentally upon the emergence or intensifi- 
cation of a dominant and persistent set of interests and issues which 
will tend to cut through rather than to unify constituencies, 
especially the states, and which demand standardized national 
solutions.” 1° 

What federal structure does do, as study of the ALP Federal 
Executive indicates, is to make extraparliamentary control of 
parliamentary parties exceedingly difficult—or, in terms of Ameri- 
can equivalents, it hampers National Committee control of the 
Congressional party. When all states are given the same repre- 
sentation on the controlling body, the states of small population 
have a vastly disproportionate voice in the determination of 
national policy, and the large states seek ways of evading this. And 
the alternative of making representation proportionate to popu- 
lation not only would be bitterly resisted by states of small popu- 
lation, but also would alter or abolish the party’s federal structure; 
the extraparliamentary body would then become a rival center of 
power against all state parties, which would have to resist, to 


19 David Truman, “Federalism and the Party System,” in Arthur Macmahon, ed., 
Federalism Mature and Emergent (New York 1955) p. 133. 
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accept a completely subordinate status, or to pass out of existence 
altogether. 

Failure to consider the consequences of federal structure has led 
many writers on British politics to conclude that an institution 
like the ALP Federal Executive must prove destructive of tra- 
ditional parliamentary democracy. Samuel Beer asserts that “rule 
by an extra-parliamentary body . . . is incompatible with Cabinet 
Government,” and R. T. McKenzie, too, has no doubt that such 
rule “is in fact incompatible with parliamentary government.” *° 
“Parliamentary government” is largely a system of conventions, 
which may differ from country to country. The convention re- 
ferred to here holds that members of a parliament must not be 
placed in the position of taking orders from an outside body. 
Presumably, the adherents of this convention recognize that many 
of a parliament’s decisions may be strongly influenced by elements 
of society not directly represented in it. What they object to, it 
appears, is the giving of direct orders to a party in parliament with 
the expectation that they will and must be carried out. Con- 
sideration of the adequacy and viability of this convention would 
be outside the scope of this paper, but it must be emphasized 
that in Australia parliamentary government and the Federal 
Executive exist side by side. Under the limiting conditions 
fostered, if not imposed, by federal structure the practice of extra- 
parliamentary dictation to the parliamentary party is quite differ- 
ent from what it would be in a country like Great Britain, where 
the party structure has long since been nationalized. 

Writers on American politics can hardly be accused of failing to 
consider the importance of federalism. Yet the resistance of 
structural federalism to greatly increased National Committee 
influence on American legislative policies has not been sufficiently 
appreciated. If it were, prognostications of increased power by 


20 Samuel Beer, “Great Britain: From Governing Elite to Organized Mass Parties,” 
in Sigmund Neumann, ed., Modern Political Parties (Chicago 1956) p. 51; R. T. 
McKenzie, “Policy Decisions in Opposition: A Rejoinder,” in Political Studies, vol. 5, 
no. 2 (June 1957) p. 180. 
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the National Committees would not be so frequently or so con- 
fidently made.?4_ For the purposes of argument, let us assume 
ideal conditions for such an increase in power. We may imagine 
that various secular trends have led to the weakening of social 
federalism as an important factor in American politics. If we 
let our imaginations go, we may also suppose that the separation 
of powers has been abolished, that something like a parliamentary 
system has taken its place, and that all national parties are as 
cohesive and disciplined as the fondest of the party-government 
reformers might hope. In Australia every one of these “ideal” 
conditions exists, and yet structural federalism has prevented 
effective, continuous extraparliamentary control of the parlia- 
mentary party. If Australian experience has any relevance for 
the United States, those who pin hopes for party reform on the 
National Committees are bound to be disappointed, no matter 
what happens to the legislative parties. 

Nothing that has been said here should be interpreted as denying 
that an organization like the National Committee may occasionally 
manage to take temporary control of some state machines. Even 
apart from the importance of social federalism, those who benefit 
by a federal structure may intervene in a single state’s affairs 
now and then, in order to safeguard common interests—as is evi- 
dent from the record of the ALP Federal Executive. But this 
is a far cry from the creation of a national party body, independent 
of the state organizations, which would constitute a threat to all 
of them. It would be no easy task to persuade the state organi- 
zations and officials who would lose by the nationalization of the 
party to cut their own throats. 

The crux of the problem is that states within a federal system 
are, in fact, unequal in population, national resources, and other 
bases of influence, even though they are likely to be given equal 


21 See, for example, Hugh A. Bone, Party Committees and National Politics (Seattle 
1958); Sydney Hyman, “The Collective Leadership of Paul Butler,” in Reporter, 
vol. 21 (December 24, 1959) pp. 8-12; Stephen K. Bailey, The Condition of Our Na- 
tional Parties, Fund for the Republic, Occasional Paper (1959). 
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votes in determining the policy of an extraparliamentary body. 
This granting of equal representation to unequal states may be 
tolerable so long as the extraparliamentary body performs the 
minimal functions necessary to keep the party going as a national 
entity, but becomes intolerable if that body seeks to be the center 
of national policymaking. The more influential it becomes, the 
more serious the struggle over who shall control it. Equal repre- 
sentation disadvantages the large states, representation propor- 
tionate to population disadvantages the small ones, and direct 
national representation without reference to states disadvantages 
existing state organizations. So long as parties have a federal 
structure the extraparliamentary body of the party cannot aspire 
to more than occasional intervention in the legislature without 
seriously antagonizing some large section of the party. In a word, 
federal structure represents a more intransigent obstacle to the 
nationalization of political parties than is generally recognized. 





POLITICAL ACTION BY THE 
MILITARY IN THE 
DEVELOPING ‘AREAS 


i 
BY FRED R. VON DER MEHDEN AND 
CHARLES W. ANDERSON 


Is THE advanced Western nations, political activity on the part 
of the military has usually been detrimental to the achievement 
of constitutional government. Perhaps it is for this reason that 
intervention by the military in the political affairs of the develop- 
ing nations is often decried by those who would see effective dem- 
ocratic government achieved there. Our purpose here is to assess 
the siznificance of this concern against the background of the po- 
litical processes in those nations of Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
that are markedly below the levels of Western Europe and North 
America in economic and social development (thus excluding 
nations that have achieved the status of “middle developed” areas, 
such as Argentina, Chile, Japan, South Africa, Uruguay). The 
intention is not to construct an all-encompassing explanation 
of military politics in these areas, but rather to point out certain 
exemplary instances that may call into question conventional 
assumptions about the political role of the military. 


I 


The term “developing areas’’ encompasses lands extremely diverse 
in cultural traditions and social characteristics. Naturally, the 
political activities of the military take quite different forms in 
these diverse societies, and appear against quite distinct political 
backgrounds. Yet certain uniformities appear, certain roles that 
the military characteristically plays. Since the end of World War 
II, the entrance of the military into the politics of these societies 
has almost always been related to major political, economic, and 
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social changes that are taking place. The political activities of the 
military are basically a response to the tensions connected with 
these developments. Whether the dominant component of 
change is the transition from colonialism to nationalism, or the 
awakening of widespread desires for a new ordering of economic 
and social institutions, or a combination of these factors, the 
situations that call forth military intervention in politics are 
remarkably similar. 

It should be noted that the military is not to be regarded in 
all instances as a monolithic force. Rather, it is only certain of its 
elements that have chosen to act politically. And in their charac- 
teristics there is again a great deal of similarity throughout the de- 
veloping world. These politically active elements come largely 
from the traditionally small lower-middle and middle classes, 
groups for which a military career is a means of achieving a more 
advantageous role within the social order. Many of these military 
leaders have spent virtually their entire lives in military service, 
having entered on their careers through education at military 
academies. Not only their training in national academies but 
also their association with military groups in the advanced nations 
provides them with relatively distinctive attitudes and values. 
One is an extreme consciousness of the concept of nationalism; 
this is revealed in the writings of politically active military leaders 
throughout the developing world, writings in which the “national 
interest’ supported by the military is contrasted with the “‘fac- 
tional interests’ said to be represented by civilian politicians or 
military leaders allied with dominant civilian groups.!' Another 
characteristic of these politically active military leaders is aware- 
ness of the distinction between the status of their own societies 
and that of the advanced nations, and a resultant advocacy of 
“modernization,” “Westernization,” or “development.” 

These military groups, inculcated with the values of order, 


” «66 ’ 


1 See, for example, Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, Seis meses de gobierno (Bogota 1953) 
p. 72; José Lemus, Mensajes y discursos (San Salvador 1957-58) vol. 1, p. 86; Gamal 
Abdul Nasser, Egypt’s Liberation (Washington 1956); Union of Burma, Js Trust 
Vindicated? (Rangoon 1960). 
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efficiency, and discipline, seek to see the same values applied to 
political life. Where the army has been at the vanguard of the 
struggle for independence, as in some parts of Asia, it may enter 
the political arena in response to a belief that the ideals of the 
independence movement have been betrayed by self-seeking and 
corrupt civilian politicians, whose factional quarrels have led to 
confusion and turmoil. Where reform, rather than independence, 
is at issue, the military claims that only under conditions of stable 
government, such as the military can provide, may the desired 
level of economic and social advance be achieved. 

Description of the political roles characteristically played by the 
military in these societies in terms of a limited number of cate- 
gories is a useful tool of analysis, so long as such a classification is 
regarded as a basis for comparative statements and not as an effort 
to establish airtight compartments without regard for the diverse 
circumstances and the complexities of the political situations that 
in fact prevail. With this proviso we shall distinguish, then, be- 
tween the situations in which the military actually comes to 
control the political institutions of the society, and those in which 
it does not directly assume power but sets conditions for the per- 
formance of civilian governments (as in Indonesia, Brazil, Ecuador, 
Jordan, Iran, Guatemala in 1944-54, Venezuela in 1945-48). The 
cases in which power is actually assumed can be further subdivided 
into those in which the military acts as a “constitutional caretaker” 
government—either authentically, and thus voluntarily restoring 
power to civilians after a limited period of time (Burma, Syria 
in 1951, Honduras, Guatemala in 1944, Venezuela in 1958, Peru 
in 1956), or spuriously, without restoring government to civilians 
(Sudan, Colombia)—and those in which it takes over as a “revo- 
lutionary” or “reforming” force to carry out major changes, 
putting its emphasis either on reform of political institutions 
(Pakistan) or on total social transformation (Egypt, Iraq, El 
Salvador). 

Let us consider first the military in the role of a “constitutional 
caretaker” government. Where marked crisis, confusion, or cor- 
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ruption is deemed to be paralyzing political institutions, the mili- 
tary may rise to power to carry out what it perceives as needed 
political reforms, and to establish the conditions within which 
political authority may eventually be returned to civilian govern- 
ments through constitutional procedures. 

The government of General Ne Win in Burma is perhaps the 
most striking example of the military in this role. Burma in 1958 
was near civil war as a result of a split in the AFPFL, the united- 
front party that had governed the country since the achievement 
of independence in 1948.2, On the invitation of Prime Minister 
U Nu, General Ne Win assumed power and initiated a general 
housecleaning. Corrupt politicians were fired and often criminally 
prosecuted, insurgency was greatly reduced, courses in village 
democracy were established, the streets of Rangoon were beauti- 
fied, price control was instigated, and almost every walk of life 
experienced the efforts of the military to reform the nation. Ne 
Win had first promised national elections in six months; this was 
lengthened to eighteen months, but by that time Burma held her 
freest elections since independence and the army voluntarily re- 
linquished its governmental burdens. While there is little doubt 
that the army was frequently highhanded or that the civilian 
population resented the sacrifices demanded of them, there is no 
denying the material progress and free elections brought about by 
the military. 

Less clearcut than the case of Burma was the military's en- 
trance into Turkish politics in 1960. That army intervention in 
Turkish political life was made necessary by student riots and 
oppressive measures by the Mendares government is held suspect 
by more than one observer.* Prior to the takeover by General 
Cemal Gursal, the army and the civilian government had main- 
tained a mutually useful partnership, with the military charged 

2 For two views on the split and resultant army rule see Sein Win, The Split Story 
(Rangoon 1959), and Is Trust Vindicated? (cited above, note 1). 


8An interesting exposition of the Turkish situation may be found in David 
Lerner and Richard Robinson, “Swords and Ploughshares,” in World Politics, vol. 


13 (October 1960) pp. 19-44. 
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with the program of general development. There is evidence 
that the coup was not entirely devoid of personal animosity, based 
on disappointments over being passed over in promotions and on 
political bias against the ruling Democratic Party. Needed re- 
forms of the legislature, courts, and representative system have 
been achieved, but the “election” of Gursal to the presidency in 
1961 makes the inclusion of Turkey in this category very tenuous. 
The most recent example in the Afro-Asian world was the action 
of the army in Syria, which, after the separation from Egypt in 
1961, prepared the way for free elections and a return to civilian 
government. 

In Honduras, postwar progress toward stable civilian govern- 
ment in a land with a stormy political history was interrupted by 
the suppressive regime of Julio Lozano Diaz. This government 
was overthrown in 1956 in a coup by the junior officer corps. A 
military junta was established, which ruled Honduras for one year, 
then held elections for a constituent assembly in which the mili- 
tary did not participate, and returned Honduras to civilian rule. 
Of course, the military continues to be a prominent political factor 
in this nation, but its political activity is becoming increasingly 
discreet. Similarly, in Guatemala in 1944 younger officers assisted 
students and middle-class groups in the overthrow of the dictator- 
ship of Jorge Ubico, and established conditions for a civilian 
president to be selected by electoral means, the army remaining 
rigorously independent in the contest. 

In Venezuela a navy and air-force defection led to the collapse 
of the Perez Jiménez military dictatorship in 1958. The leading 
member of the junta established a “caretaker” government, ran for 
the presidency in elections administered by the junta, was defeated 
by a civilian politician, and retired from political activity. Peru 
had found itself in a state of acute political crisis in 1948, when 
the long struggle between the radical APRA party and the tra- 
ditional conservative forces culminated in the virtual breakdown 
of the only authentically civilian government that Peru had ex- 
perienced in many years. In response to this situation, Colonel 
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Miguel Odria staged a military coup and took power. Conservative 
forces were at first elated, for they looked on Odria as one of their 
own, but it soon became apparent that he would restrict the 
activities of conservative as well as Aprista political forces. Odria 
did rule Peru for eight years. He did, in 1950, “‘legitimatize’’ his 
rule in a controlled election. But in 1956, at the end of his term, 
he called elections, left the nation a few days before the balloting, 
and from overseas looked on as his handpicked candidate was 
firmly defeated. 

There is, of course, a great distinction to be made between Ne 
Win’s Burma and Odria’s Peru. In the former case the military 
entered politics diffidently, and ruled without violence. Odria 
came to power in the tradition of the Latin American military 
coup, and ruled in an often brutal and oppressive manner. In 
the one case the military stayed in power for only a few months. 
In the other it ruled for eight years. Yet in both instances the 
military served to stabilize a chaotic internal situation. In both 
cases the military stepped down after a prescribed period of time. 
In neither case did the military leaders blatantly use power for 
economic aggrandizement. 

In the above instances the military actually dealt with, to a 
greater or lesser extent, the crisis that occasioned its rise to power, 
and restored civilian government after establishing the conditions 
it deemed essential to effective civilian political control (with 
the possible exception of Turkey). It is essential to note, however, 
that in many situations where the army has justified its rise to 
power as the “constitutional caretaker,’ and has been widely ap- 
plauded for its assumption of this role, the appeals and benefits 
of power have seemed to be overwhelming—perhaps confirming 
Lord Acton’s famous dictum—and the military has been loath to 
surrender control to civilian politicians. A case in point is that 
of the Sudan, where the army, in spite of claims that it did not 
desire to retain power, has maintained its grip since its original 
coup in 1958. At least four subsequent military coups have not 
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brought the return to democratic institutions any closer, and the 
army appears to be on the way to becoming a permanent fixture. 
A paradoxical twist to this situation is evident in the case of 
Colombia. There, after five years of violent civil war, the army 
intervened in political affairs in 1953, for the first time in over 
fifty years. Although the resultant regime of General Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla was at first widely supported as a solution to the 
bitter conflict between the Conservative and Liberal parties, dis- 
illusionment was quick when it became apparent that Rojas Pinilla 
was determined to perpetuate himself in power, and to reap the 
maximum advantages of political control. Ironically, however, 
his government did contribute to the achievement of political 
stability in Colombia, for in order to effect its overthrow the 
Liberal and Conservative parties achieved a reconciliation, on the 
basis of which civilian government was successfully restored. 
When the military acts as a “constitutional caretaker’ it gener- 
ally does not try to effect any basic change in the structure of 
political institutions. Rather, it regards its role as that of estab- 
lishing the conditions within which existing constitutional ar- 
rangements can be made effective. This situation is to be distin- 
guished from those in which the military assumes power and en- 
deavors to create political institutions that, in the long run, will 
provide for effective civilian government. The program of “basic 
democracies” undertaken in 1959 by the Ayub Khan government 
in Pakistan is a notable case in point. After banning parties and 
parliament, the new Pakistani military government systematically 
restructured political institutions from the village up. Under the 
Basic Democracies Order, 1959, a five-tiered system was estab- 
lished in order to provide the populace with experience in voting 
and administration. Pakistan’s first nationwide elections were held 
for 80,000 persons on the lowest level, the multi-village Union 
Council. The government envisions as the next steps the election 
of a national assembly and the formation of political parties, 
although neither of these institutions is likely to have full freedom 
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of movement in the early years. As in Burma, economic and social 
reforms have been extensive.* 

Closely related to this political role of the military, yet clearly 
distinct from it, is the situation in which the military government 
seeks to effect a basic economic, social, and political transformation 
of the society. The military in itself becomes a revolutionary 
movement, with an ideology and a program for large-scale social 
transformation. In most instances, such a regime’s political intent 
is identical with that of the military government in Pakistan; in 
addition, however, it is assumed that effective civilian government 
will not be possible until the basic economic and social prerequi- 
sites to democratic government have been established. 

The regime of Gamal Abdul Nasser well illustrates this type of 
military role. The military forcibly entered the Egyptian scene 
to establish the social, economic, and political reforms needed as 
preconditions for democratic government. Land reform, the ac- 
quisition of the Suez Canal, and a general development of the 
economy and social services followed. Yet the Naguib army coup 
took place in 1952, and democratic institutions are still largely 
lacking. “We have already declared,” said General Naguib in 
1952, “that our principal aim is to establish a ‘true democratic 
government’ in Egypt. If political parties will become perfectly 
reorganized by [February 1953], elections will take place at the 
fixed time, and without undue delay,” but by 1954 General Nasser 
was stating that “Egypt needs social and economic strengthening 
by authoritarian methods and political purge . . . before [a] demo- 
cratic constitution.” ° In Egypt the army, instead of developing 
into a caretaker or temporary reforming force, became and re- 
mained the chief revolutionary power. The case of Iraq appears 
similar, although the political system there is still developing. 
Another comparable situation existed between 1948 and 1960 in 
El Salvador, where the governments of Oscar Osorio and José 


4See Harry Friedman, “Pakistan's Experiment in Basic Democracies,” in Pacific 


Affairs, vol. 33 (June 1960) pp. 107-25. 
5 K. Wheelock, Nasser’s New Egypt (New York 1960) pp. 19, 36. 
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Maria Lemus attempted to effect a moderate social revolution 
under military auspices as the most viable alternative to a more 
radical outbreak of social discontent. | 

Our second major category for describing the political roles of 
the military includes those cases in which the military does not 
directly assume power but remains as a major factor in the political 
environment, setting conditions for the performance of civilian 
governments. Situations of this kind can be found in a dozen 
nations, with numerous variations. 

Thus in Indonesia the military, since it supports the govern- 
ment of Sukarno, is basically lending its weight to a regime led by 
an independent national civilian leader, seeking to bring a measure 
of stability to an extremely factionalized internal political situa- 
tion. Recent events in Brazil provide an outstanding illustration 
of the military acting in this role. The surprise resignation of 
Janio Quadros and the impending succession of Jodo Goulart, 
whose radical inclinations were much distrusted by moderates and 
conservatives, threatened to plunge Brazil into political turmoil. 
As it has done many times in Brazil’s history, the military stepped 
in to create a modus vivendi, which gave at least temporary satis- 
faction to the rival factions. After the assassination of Rafael 
Trujillo, in the Dominican Republic, the military seemed con- 
sciously, through its support of the Balaguer government, to be 
attempting to keep the lid on a potentially explosive domestic 
situation. 

In Ecuador, from the late 1940s until the recent military schism 
that led to the assumption of power by Caros Julio Arosemena, 
the military supported a succession of constitutionally elected 
civilian governments; within a historically tumultuous political 
order, it acted to ward off the recurrent threat of insurrection. 
Similarly in the Philippines the military intervened in 1951 to 
protect the integrity of the electoral process, but in this case it 
remained primarily apolitical. In Jordan and Iran the army has 
been the mainstay of government elites not universally accepted 
by the population, and the constant threat of a coup has given it 
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a powerful voice in the councils of state. In Guatemala from 
1944 to 1954, and in Venezuela from 1945 to 1948, members of 
the junior officer corps supported “‘social democratic” movements, 
enabled them to come to power, and assisted in the consolidation 
of their rule. But in all such cases the relationship between the 
military and the civilian government tends to be highly fluid, 
and the fear of army coups can be a divisive rather than a stabiliz- 
ing factor. It should also be noted that in situations such as those 
in Laos, Jordan, and Iran the use of the word “reforming” in 
describing the role of the military is open to question. 

From the heterogeneous conditions and cultures of the develop- 
ing Afro-Asian and Latin American nations it is thus possible to 
abstract typical patterns of the political roles played by the mili- 
tary, and such classifications are useful for purposes of comparative 
analysis. However, to understand fully the implications of these 
patterns we must see them within the particular national environ- 


ments. 


II 


We turn first to the Afro-Asian states. In assessing the significance 
of the military’s entrance there into hitherto prohibited areas of 
civilian government, it must be borne in mind that independence 
has come but recently to most of these nations. The importance 
of this fact is clear when nations with histories of independence 
or autonomy, such as Iraq, Iran, Egypt, Jordan, Thailand, and 
Turkey, are compared with those that have gained freedom since 
the war, such as Pakistan (1947), Burma (1948), Indonesia (1949), 
Laos (1954), Sudan (1956), and Congo (1960). To examine the 
reasons behind the intrusion of the military let us start with the 
newly independent states. 

Independence was thought by many newly free peoples to be 
the beginning of the millennium. To be sure, there were some 
intimations of difficulties, at least implicit in the declarations of 
nationalist leaders such as Nkrumah of Ghana and Quezon of the 
Philippines, that a country run like hell by the indigenous popu- 
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lation was preferable to one run like heaven by the colonial ad- 
ministration. But the myth of freedom demanded that social, 
economic, and political progress quickly follow independence. 
And under the civilian politicians this promise was not fulfilled: 
Pakistan and Sudan suffered from corruption, division, and mal- 
administration; Burma foundered under twelve years of revolts, 
party strife, and administrative ineptitude; Indonesia never 
achieved the unity proclaimed in her motto and faltered eco- 
nomically in spite of numerous panaceas offered by Sukarno; Laos 
and Congo were racked by internal warfare. Under these con- 
ditions the army began to reconsider the purely military role it 
had held during the colonial period, and Burma, Pakistan, and 
Sudan came under army control in 1958, the governments of 
Indonesia and Laos became dominated by the military during the 
next year, and the Congo Republic lasted only a few months as a 
civilian government. 

The publicly announced reasons for these intrusions displayed 
a remarkable similarity. General Mirza, who led a successful coup 
with Ayub Khan in Pakistan in 1958, claimed that “I saved the 
country from a disaster which would have been bloody revolution. 
. . . It has so many dangerous compromises that Pakistan would 
disintegrate internally if the inherent sickness were not removed.” 
To do this he proposed “to get 20 to 30 good clear chaps together 
to draw up a new constitution,” which at some future date would 
be subject to popular referendum. General Abboud of Sudan 
promised that “In changing the prevailing state of affairs, we are 
not after personal gain, nor are we motivated by any hatred or 
malice toward anyone. Our aim is the stability, prosperity, and 
welfare of this country and its people.” The army in Burma 
reiterated these declarations but became somewhat more poetic 
when it compared its activities with those of Hercules in cleaning 
the Augean stables. However, these self-portrayals present an in- 
complete picture of the political and social milieux that insti- 
gated the armies’ break with their apolitical tradition. 

In almost every case these newly free states have been racked 
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by internal or external conflicts that have demanded continuous 
military alertness or warfare. Pakistan has been bedeviled with 
the problems attendant to partition, Kashmir, and the Afghan 
border; Burma has faced revolt since 1947 from White Flag Com- 
munists, Red Flag Communists, PVO forces, Karens, Shans, and 
the KMT; Indonesia has been plagued by insurrections in the 
outer islands as well as by the long-standing Dar ul Islam problem 
in Java; the Laotian government has been the victim of a grim 
game of musical chairs; and the Congo crisis needs no elaboration. 
These conflicts are doubly significant in explaining the army 
frustration and dissatisfaction. In the first place, the army, almost 
exclusively involved in military operations, was not tainted with 
the corruption and maladministration charges leveled at the civil- 
ian government; thus it appeared to be the reasonable alternative 
to the faltering politicians. And second, sectors of the military 
undeniably felt that their operations in the field had been im- 
peded by the ineptitude and bickering of the civilians. It was 
believed that efficient military control of all parts of the body 
politic could more quickly solve other conflicts in which the army 
was involved. In Pakistan and Burma this presumption proved 
to be correct. 

Although other factors must be emphasized, what usually trig- 
gered army intervention was the deterioration of the civilian 
governments to the point of civil war, or at least bloodshed. The 
fears of General Mirza have been mentioned. In Burma the split 
in the AFPFL, which had ruled the country since independence, 
was producing a real danger of civil war when General Ne Win 
stepped in. In Indonesia, Nasution gained considerable stature 
after the series of revolts in the outer islands during 1958. Among 
the reasons given by Mobutu for his gamble for power in the 
Congo was the fear of civil war and bloodshed. 

Yet these factors still do not sufficiently explain why the army 
was the primary alternative to the faltering politicians. Several 
facets in the social and political life of these nations appear re- 
sponsible. First, the educated group from which political leader- 
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ship is drawn is pitifully small, and therefore provides but little 
reserve of new leaders. Second, and related to this, is the fact that 
economic life is usually in the hands of non-indigenous elements; 
in fact, commerce has often been viewed with disdain as a pro- 
fession. Thus, with civilian government largely closed to aspiring 
young people, the army becomes the only alternative as a road 
to status, power, and the achievement of personal and national 
social and economic gain. And when the civilian politicians prove 
unable to cope with the problems of independence, the army takes 
over. 

The background of the military leadership provides a further 
reason why the army is the primary alternative. The military 
elite of the six states under consideration can be divided into two 
groups: those who participated in the nationalist movements and 
were politically oriented (Burma, Congo, Indonesia); and those 
who were primarily apolitical professional soldiers (Pakistan, 
Sudan, Laos). In the first instance the army could present itself 
as the true and unsullied inheritor of independence, the one sector 
of the nationalist movement unblemished by corruption and mal- 
administration. The second group could portray itself as the 
apolitical and unselfish protector of the national interest, pointing 
to its former military record. 

In the older Afro-Asian states where the military has intervened 
in political life (Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Jordan, Thailand, and Turkey), 
similar factors are found. In the Middle East, the Israeli dispute 
led to bitterness and frustration with the corrupt and inept civil- 
ian governments of the time. Turkey almost fits within the 
category of newly independent states, because of the effects of 
Ataturk’s revolution. In all of these states the military class 
developed as part of the small educated elite. Yet the absence of 
the distinctive milieu that surrounded the winning of independ- 
ence in the past few years makes an important difference between 
the military's political role in the newly independent states and 
its role in their older neighbors. 

As previously mentioned, independence was regarded in the new 
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states as the harbinger of utopian developments. In Cambodia 
many thought it even meant the elimination of taxation, a French 
invention. One spirit suffused all the postwar nationalist move- 
ments, the ideal of democratic institutions and processes. This 
has usually remained an ideal, for reality has brought disillusion- 
ment, but each new government has of necessity been forced to 
accept the ideal. The result has not always been parliamentary 
democracy in the Western style, but neither has it been prolonged 
military dictatorship. Thus in some of the new states the military 
has remained apolitical (India and Malaya), while in others it has 
refused to take that last step toward overt control (Indonesia); and 
when it has publicly taken control of the apparatus of the state, 
it has promised a return to democratic rule (Sudan, Pakistan, 
Burma, Congo, and Ataturk’s Turkey). But in the older states, 
where this democratic idealism has not been so strong, or has 
waned, the military has not been subject to the same pressures to 
return power to the civilians. Thus men such as Nasser and 
Kasem have not been forced to release control of the revolution. 
In some states, of course, a second situation has arisen, though 
still without the demand for democratic institutions and processes, 
and then the military may enter into a struggle for power devoid 
of ideological considerations. This development is exemplified 
by Thailand, where reform is a minor factor in military coups. 
The older states are likely to have built up a bitterness toward 
civilian governments, and therefore to be disinclined to reinstate 
them if the military has taken over control. In the new nations 
the civilian politicians may have been comrades-in-arms during the 
nationalist movement, whereas in the older nations politicians 
may be castigated as corrupt landlords and merchants who have 
milked the people and deprived the army of justified victories in 
the field. It should be recognized that in the old states, unlike 
the new, the economic elite may be indigenous and a controlling 
element in the civilian government, or, as in Thailand, in league 
with the political elite. The radical economic reforms actually 
carried out by the military in states such as Egypt and Iraq further 
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hinder a return of the instruments of power to the civilians. 
Thus in the older nations the army, where it has entered into 
political life, has tended to remain a permanently powerful group 
unwilling to relinquish control. 


ul 


In Latin America, unlike the Afro-Asian world, the entrance of 
the military into political affairs is not primarily related to events 
in the period since World War II. There the military has a long 
tradition of political activity, dating to the wars of independence 
of the 1820s and 1830s. But political and social changes of recent 
years have had a significant effect on the military’s role in the de- 
veloping areas of Latin America. 

‘The post-independence governments established by military 
leaders in these nations bear striking resemblances to present-day 
activities of the military in the newly independent nations of Africa 
and Asia. Such figures as Bolivar, San Martin, and Santander 
conceived of their role as that of holding power until civilian 
political leadership was capable of taking command. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the small sector of the civilian population that 
could have provided effective government was unable or unwilling 
to do.so. Military leaders seized the opportunity to fill the void 
left by the failure of civilian political groups and used power for 
their own advantage. Lieuwen’s discussion of this tradition in 
Venezuela might well apply to most of the Latin American nations 
here under consideration: “During the early nineteenth century, 
this military intolerance of civilian rule did not represent selfish 
praetorianism. ‘The army at first considered that its role lay in 
filling a political vacuum until such time as responsible civilian 
parties emerged. But with the passage of time . . . the patriotism 
characteristic of early military rulers ... began to wane... Vene- 
zuelan politics were virtually reduced to a battle between compet- 
ing factions of the armed forces.”’ ® 


6 Edwin Lieuwen, “Political Forces in Venezuela,” in The World Today, vol. 16 
(August 1960) p. 345. 
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The rule of the military or para-military caudillo or “strong 
man” became the characteristic form of political leadership in 
nineteenth and early twentieth century Latin America. For many 
of these nations the alternative to perpetual factional rivalries, 
whether military or civilian, was the assumption of power by an 
exceptionally capable or brutal caudillo. The histories of many 
Latin American nations are characterized by long periods of chaos 
punctuated by dictatorship. In general, throughout the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, the military supported the 
position of the dominant civilian groups. Although some of the 
great caudillos carried out large-scale programs of internal im- 
provements, few made efforts to modify the basically semi-feudal 
nature of the economic and social order. The alliance of the 
military with the economically dominant groups is not, of course, 
surprising. In their interests these two forces were comple- 
mentary, though not identical—with the military seeking power 
for wealth and prestige, and the civilian elites supporting these 
ambitions in exchange for assurances that their privileged position 
in the social order would not be disturbed. There was, in fact, no 
alternative course for the military to pursue in support of its objec- 
tives. The forces seeking a revision of the existing order were 
either absent or politically inconsequential. 

During the first decades of the twentieth century, growing 
political awareness and the rise of the middle sectors as an im- 
portant social class presaged changes in the political balance of 
these societies. In World War II one aspect of hemispheric 
defense policy was to assure the stability of incumbent regimes, 
and thus a moratorium on the adjustment of existing power rela- 
tions prevailed throughout Latin America. But with the end of 
that “freeze” of incumbent governments, the implications of the 
forces for change that had been at work suddenly became clear. 
New political movements seeking a thoroughgoing revision of the 
existing economic and social system became prominent contenders 
for political power. To the large mass followings that they at- 
tracted they held out the promise of a “‘social revolution.”” The 
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strategy of those military leaders who entertained political am- 
bitions now became more complex. Formerly they had held essen- 
tially the same economic and social philosophy as the factions of 
the small elite with which they had historically been allied, but 
now they were confronted with new political alternatives. Their 
response took a variety of forms. 

Factionalism has long been characteristic of the Latin American 
military, as individuals and cliques have pursued their own ad- 
vantage in politics. With the development of conflict between 
social-democratic and conservative forces in the years after World 
War II, military factionalism took on a fairly distinct pattern. 
The high-ranking military officers generally maintained their alli- 
ances with the historically dominant groups, and sought to sup- 
press the new political forces. In many instances, however, the 
junior officer cadres identified more closely with the middle-sector 
leadership of the social-democratic movements than with their 
military superiors. Various factors—the nature of their edu- 
cation, their contact with the advanced nations, their social aspi- 
rations and places of residence—made their objectives resemble 
those of the new political forces.?’ In Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, and Venezuela defections on the part of the junior 
officer corps played an essential part in bringing the new political 
movements led by the middle sectors to a share in political in- 
fluence and authority. 

But although the junior officer cadres often enthusiastically 
identify with the policies of their middle-sector allies, their actual 
support remains contingent on the protection and enhancement 
of the historic prerogatives of the military. The military is, 
in effect, adapting its political role to the conditions of a new 
political era. In Venezuela in 1945, for example, elements of 
the junior officer corps supported the bid for power of the social- 


7 Interesting discussions of this “new role” of the military are contained in Edwin 
Lieuwen, Arms and Politics in Latin America (New York 1960), and John J. Johnson, 
Political Change in Latin America: The Emergence of the Middle Sectors (Stan- 
ford 1958). 
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democratic party Accién Democratica. A military coup was staged 
and the incumbent government overturned. The alliance en- 
dured until the new Accién Democratica president, Romulo 
Gallegos, intimated that the new regime favored a more limited 
military organization in Venezuela. The military’s retribution 
was swift. The same officers who had supported Accién Demo- 
cratica in 1945 overthrew, three years later, the government they 
had helped to establish. 

Though the military may adjust to the new era of Latin Ameri- 
can politics by allying with the rising political forces, in other 
cases it may support its political ambitions by attempting to re- 
solve the conflict between conservatives and reformers over the 
proper course to be taken in achieving economic development 
and social reform. The policies it advocates in this situation are 
in fact an adaptation of the position taken by the great caudillos. 
The military undertakes to provide internal stability, order, and 
efficient administration, essential prerequisites of development 
and reform; it will be guided not by “exotic formulas” but by 
“scientific and technical norms”; it will place “concrete achieve- 
ments” above “grandiose plans.” § 

The symbol “peace and progress” has inevitably been raised to 
justify military governments in Latin America. Without at- 
tempting to defend the oppressive political tactics of such regimes 
as those of Batista in Cuba, Trujillo in the Dominican Republic, 
and the Somozas in Nicaragua, it must be recognized that the 
widespread, recurrent, and persistent support that the military 
has received when it has assumed such a political role in Latin 
American countries lends an air of validity to its accusation that 
civilian leadership has failed to provide effective government. 

It sometimes seems that in Latin America the military's role 


as a potential “constitutional caretaker” is implicitly or explicitly 
recognized as a functional part of the political system. In some 


8 See, for example, Lemus and Rojas Pinilla (both cited above, note 1); Junta 
Militar de Gobierno, Un afio de gobierno (Tegucigalpa 1957); Manuel Odria, Prin- 
cipios y postulados del movimiento restaurador de Arequipa (Lima 1956). 
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situations the military seems to possess a recognized role as consti- 
tutional interpreter. Thus Article 176 of the 1946 Brazilian con- 
stitution notes that “the armed forces are intended to defend the 
nation, and to guarantee the constitutional powers and law and 
order”; Article 177 observes that the ministers of war, navy, 
and air are “under the supreme authority of the President of the 
Republic within the limits of law” (italics added). Passages in 
somewhat similar vein are to be found in the constitutions of other 
nations: E] Salvador (Articles 142, 143); Dominican Republic (86); 
Guatemala (149); Haiti (133); Peru (213). On the other hand, 
the possibility of the military acting in a “caretaker” role is some- 
times explicitly recognized by constitutional prohibition, as in 
Ecuador, where Article 155 provides that “Only the issuing author- 
ities will be responsible for orders manifestly contrary to the 
constitution and laws.’’ Latin American military leaders, in their 
own writings, often stress as one of the military’s most honorific 
social roles its obligation to “defend the constitution” against “‘in- 
fringement” by civilian authorities. In Honduras, for example, 
the military ‘will assume the irrevocable function of permanent 
guarantors and zealous keepers of the integrity of the nation’s in- 
stitutions,” and in Colombia “the armed forces will continue to 
be the insubornable guardian; of the democratic maintenance 
of our institutions.” ® 

Also a long-established part of the Latin American political 
system is the military’s background role in setting conditions for 
the activities of civilian governments. The possibility of action 
by the military in defense of its own interests, or of the interests 
of groups with which it is allied, must be accounted for in the 
political strategies of ali who would win power in most Latin 
American nations. Victor Alba expresses the liberal’s aiscontent 
with this state of affairs: “Must a ministry be changed? Careful, 
the army would be disturbed. Should the salaries of the miners, 
or the banana or oil field workers be raised? Watch out, because 
the companies will negotiate with the military. Is it necessary to 


9 See Lieuwen and Rojas Pinilla (cited above, notes 7 and 1). 
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promulgate an agrarian reform law? Don’t even speak of it, for 
the landowners have influence with the army.” #° Historically, as 
Alba suggests, this role of the military has generally served to 
restrain the ambitions of forces seeking revision of the existing 
order. Today, however, the possibility of military restraint 
must be taken into account by conservative as well as by radical 
forces, as is forcefully demonstrated by the recent intervention 
of the military in Ecuador to bring to power the quite radical 
Carlos Julio Arosemena. 


IV 


The foregoing would indicate that the political role of the mili- 
tary in the developing areas is not adequately analyzed by the 
simple characterizations currently employed in many scholarly 
as well as popular studies. Too often we dismiss military inter- 
vention in the politics of these nations as simply “military dictator- 
ship” or rule by the “military strong man,” without fully in- 
quiring into the nature and dynamics of the political systems 
within which these phenomena appear. At times we attempt to 
understand such events in terms of the comic-opera palace coup, 
a model derived from nineteenth-century events in Eastern 
Europe and Latin America and not always relevant to contem- 
porary affairs. Frequently we hamper our understanding of mili- 
tary politics in Latin America and Afro-Asia by limiting our 
evaluation to the norms and standards prevalent in the consti- 
tutional democracies of Western Europe and North America. 
If we truly regard these nations as “developing areas” search- 
ing from amidst a multitude of contemporary circumstances for 
effective political institutions appropriate to life in the twentieth- 
century world, the role of the military in their political affairs 
may be seen in a new light. Without condoning the blatant 
excesses in the use of military power that have occurred and will 
continue to occur in the developing areas, this paper has endeav- 


10 Victor Alba, “El militarismo en la historia de Iberoamérica,” as published 
originally in Combate, vol. 1 (July-August 1958) p. 7. 
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ored to point out some of the instances in which the military 
has acted as a force for political stability or reform in regions 
where no other sector of the society seemed able or willing to 
provide either. In Africa, Asia, and Latin America, where low 
levels of political awareness and experience conspire to limit the 
potential leadership available for the difficult and complex tasks 
of modern nationhood, the military, almost of necessity, may 
come to play a major political role. 

But military politics in these nations can be regarded as only 
an interim solution to political problems. It represents a condi- 
tion that exists to be transcended, and it is justifiable only in these 
terms. Perhaps the experience of Latin America will be instruc- 
tive in this regard to the younger nations of Africa and Asia. 
A vacuum was left by the failure of Latin American civilian sec- 
tors to develop a viable alternative to the military governments 
consequent on the wars of independence in the early nineteenth 
century, and this vacuum invited the constant and irresponsible 
political intervention of the military that has plagued Latin Amer- 
ica throughout its independent history. Unless civilian elites in the 
developing areas make use of the respite from crisis that occurs 
when the military comes to play a stabilizing or reforming role, 
they may indeed reap the whirlwind that is also inherent in gov- 
ernment by the military. 
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ON THE EVOLVING STRATEGY OF 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
COOPERATION * 


INTERNATIONAL monetary problems captured more headlines and official 
attention in 1961 than at any time since the momentous Bretton Woods 
Conference of 1944. Profound and rapid changes on the world 
financial front drove the governments of the principal industrial coun- 
tries into a veritable hustle to complete Bretton Woods’ unfinished 
business. Their concerted actions shunned the widely publicized pro- 
posals to overhaul the international payments system, and focused 
instead on improving the machinery of international cooperation. 

Progress was made along several lines. Because the International 
Monetary Fund required additional resources of certain convertible 
currencies, in order to be assured the necessary capacity to defend 
the major currencies, the member countries endorsed, at their 
September 1961 Vienna meeting, an ingenious plan for stand-by borrow- 
ing facilities. Taking another promising tack, the United States, 
Canada, and eighteen Western European countries, all members of the 
recently formed Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, initiated planning for better coordination of their national eco- 
nomic policies. Furthermore, an auspicious precedent was established 
in 1961 for inter-central-bank credits, which proved quite successful 
in counteracting the currency pressures intensified by the revalutions of 
the German mark and the Dutch guilder in March, while during the 
year the United States, in cooperation with several of the leading 
central banks abroad, started experimenting in foreign-exchange oper- 
ations to safeguard the existing exchange-rate- parities. 

Openly pragmatic, the renovated panoply of multilateral arrange- 
ments is likely to continue in an evolutionary state for some time, as 
the participants manoeuvre to enhance its protective value. This note 
brings together the available information on the arrangements already 
in operation, and attempts a broad assessment of their significance for 
the future functioning of the international monetary system. 


I 
Much of the latest impetus to design better methods for dealing with 
international monetary problems originated, paradoxically, in the 


* The views expressed in this note are the author’s personal views, and do not 
necessarily reflect those of his employer, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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adoption of currency convertibility by the major Western European 
countries at the end of 1958. This event confirmed that these coun- 
tries’ currencies had at last been rehabilitated, but it also exposed 
an urgent need for more rugged defenses against large-scale shifts of 
mobile funds in the expanded international capital market made 
possible by convertibility. Uppermost in the thinking of those who 
took the lead in planning the new policies, however, was the realization 
that during 1960 and 1961 the world’s two principal reserve currencies, 
the United States dollar and the British pound sterling, had both 
experienced severe difficulties. Although the recent efforts have obvi- 
ously been aimed at buttressing the international monetary system 
against a possible recurrence of such threats to its stability, they also 
have two broader purposes: first, to reassure countries pursuing prudent 
policies at home that they will not be embarrassed by financial strains 
originating abroad; and second, to provide that the world’s economic 
growth through internal development and expanded foreign trade 
will not be impeded by an inadequacy of monetary reserves and inter- 
national means of payment. 

The new strategy of international monetary cooperation, while in- 
volving highly technical operations, rests on a working hypothesis 
that is easily explained. Starting from the view that the existing 
payments system is basically sound and efficient, the implicit hypothesis 
is that the system can be kept that way through appropriate combi- 
nations of international and national actions according to the follow- 
ing plan: 1) temporary balance-of-payments disequilibria, particularly 
when they are caused by outflows of mobile capital from one country 
to another, can be met by dexterous foreign-exchange operations, 
accommodating adjustments of domestic monetary and fiscal policies, 
and inter-central-bank credits; 2) more prolonged or acute payments 
imbalances, such as might be associated with cyclical disturbances or 
lagging structural adjustments, will require credits from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and a more inclusive program of supporting 
policies at home; and 3) if a country’s payments deficit develops into a 
chronic problem, and if there is to be no resort to an exchange-rate 
adjustment, the remedy must be found primarily in national policies 
that confine the country to living within its long-run means. 

Some of the requirements of this basic strategy have been met 
by a long series of changes in the operations of the International 
Monetary Fund. The Fund’s Articles of Agreement, adopted at the 
Bretton Woods Conference, gave first attention to meeting the two 
most pressing postwar financial problems: the restoration of stability 
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and convertibility of national currencies; and the gradual elimination 
of exchange restrictions. By 1961 these problems, in so far as they 
involved the economically advanced countries, had been largely over- 
come. Part of this success, of course, was due to United States foreign 
aid (particularly the Marshall Plan) and to the European Payments 
Union, but the Fund played an important role, which was helped by 
progressive adaptations of its policies. Stand-by lending agreements 
were introduced in 1952; the Fund’s attitude toward requests for 
drawings by member countries was steadily liberalized (although it 
became more insistent on adequate stabilization efforts by countries 
seeking assistance); and its permanent resources were bolstered by 
substantial quota increases in 1959. With these major changes, the 
Fund was well equipped to assist its members to meet seasonal balance- 
of-payments deficits, undertake comprehensive stabilization programs, 
and withstand temporary payments strains stemming from other diffi- 
culties affecting a country’s current-account transactions. 

The original Articles of Agreement had additional shortcomings, 
however, which were not so easily recognized and corrected. As it 
turned out, some of them could be remedied only through new policy 
departures by those members with the largest immediate stake in the 
smooth functioning of the international monetary system. 

The increased convertibility of the major Western European cur- 
rencies—underlined by the European countries’ acceptance early in 
1961 of the formal convertibility of their currencies under Article 
VIII of the Fund Agreement—led to sharply expanded capital move- 
ments in response to the relative attractiveness of interest rates in 
different financial centers, or in reaction to political and economic 
disturbances. Nevertheless, not until 1961 did the Fund remove any 
doubt that its resources can be used specifically to deal with potentially 
disruptive capital transfers. Having taken that step, which had the 
effect of increasing the Fund’s exposure to large requests from the 
major countries for temporary assistance to finance capital movements, 
the Fund moved at once with plans to improve the adequacy and 
composition of its resources. 

As early as 1957, Professor X. Zolotas, Governor of the Bank of 
Greece, envisaging an extension of the Fund’s field of operations, had 
suggested that extra resources shoud be acquired on a stand-by basis. 
The issue became more urgent after the intense activity in 1960 and 
1961, notably the British drawing in August 1961, which reduced the 
Fund’s holdings of certain convertible currencies to a very low level, 
despite its sale of gold to cover one-third of the British drawing. At 
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the end of August 1961, for example, the Fund held, in addition to its 
gold reserve of $2 billion, only about $1 billion of convertible 
European currencies other than sterling and $700 million of Japanese 
yen and Canadian dollars, against a United States drawing potential 
of over $6 billion. 

Per Jacobsson, Managing Director of the Fund, proposed that the 
Fund’s resources should be strengthened by a network of stand-by 
borrowing arrangements with the main industrial countries, which 
have the chief role in swings in international trade and payments. 
This proposal, which is similar to that of E. M. Bernstein, formerly 
the Fund’s research director, was accepted in principle at the Vienna 
meeting, and negotiations were immediately begun to work out the 
details. 

The Jacobsson plan was carefully designed to win quick acceptance. 
It seems agreed that the Fund will not borrow from a member country 
unless the country’s immediate payments and reserve position is strong, 
and that the member can obtain prompt repayment in the event of a 
subsequent deterioration of its own payments position. The plan 
does not involve compromising the tested principles worked out by the 
Fund for the appropriate use of its resources; in particular, it does not 
change the Fund’s standing requirement that borrowing countries 
must demonstrate that they are taking adequate measures to restore 
equilibrium in their balance of payments. Nevertheless, several repre- 
sentatives at the Vienna meeting used the occasion to combine their 
general endorsement of the plan with warnings that it was not entirely 
free of dangers. Their basic concern seemed to be that expanded bor- 
rowing and lending by the Fund might spread inflation, through mak- 
ing it easier for the deficit countries to postpone aligning their internal 
policies with their balance-of-payments position. ‘This risk, which is 
the heart of the problem of a managed as opposed to an automatic 
international monetary system, should be much smaller under the 
Jacobsson plan for temporarily augmenting the Fund’s resources than 
under other proposals that would give much more scope to credit 
creation by the Fund. 


The compelling need to shield the world payments system against 
periodic crises, whether caused by stubborn imbalances in international 
payments or by volatile capital movements, spurred other policy in- 
novations. The boldest of these was born in Basle in March 1961, at 
the regular monthly meeting of the European central banks that are 
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members of the Bank for International Settlements. (Representatives 
of the Federal Reserve System also take an active part in these meetings, 
which provide a unique forum for delicate and private discussions.) 
In a dramatic affirmation of their identity of interest in defending 
the international monetary system against the severe strains that fol- 
lowed the appreciation of the mark and guilder, the members issued a 
formal declaration of mutual support and cooperation. The European 
central banks backed up this declaration by extending short-term 
credits, aggregating more than $goo million at their maximum, to the 
United Kingdom. Almost all of the assistance was repaid shortly 
after the United Kingdom’s drawing from the International Monetary 
Fund in August. 

The “Basle Agreement,” though improvised under stress, was a 
signal success in its intended purpose. It promises to become the 
prototype of joint action in building a first line of defense whenever 
the reserves of one of the leading countries are threatened by a massive 
speculative attack.1_ However, inter-central-bank accommodations, be- 
cause they involve lending monetary reserves, must normally be of 
a short-term character; when spec ilative capital flows that require 
their use are not promptly stoppet, the Fund must be prepared to 
assume the responsibility of providing the needed assistance. 

The will to cooperate, asserted so forcefully at Basle, was further 
implemented through operations in the foreign-exchange markets. 
For almost all countries, certain forms of intervention in these markets 
have become a routine responsibility—indeed, intervention is required 
by the Fund’s rules limiting exchange-rate fluctuations. The United 
States government, however, had not undertaken systematic exchange 
operations since the 1930s, but instead had maintained the stability 
of the dollar by buying or selling gold at a fixed price.? 

After the German and Dutch revaluations, the United States govern- 
ment and the Bundesbank, in close consultation, began to operate in 
the mark-dollar market, which was under strain because of speculation 
on the possibility of another exchange-rate appreciation. - This notable 
change in long-standing United States policy was followed by operations 
in certain other currencies, as dictated by the fluctuating state of supply 


1 For a discussion of central-bank cooperation in the 1920s see Frank M. Tamagna, 
“Central Banks and International Monetary Arrangements,” in Banca Naiionale del 
Lavoro Quarterly Review (June 1961) pp. 115-40. 

2 The earlier operations of the United States Exchange Stabilization Fund in the 
foreign-exchange market are described in Arthur I. Bloomfield, Capital Imports and 
the American Balance of Payments, 1934-39 (Chicago 1950). 
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and demand. Not only was part of Germany’s special debt prepay- 
ment to the United States made in marks instead of dollars, but the 
United States government in October 1961 undertook its first foreign 
borrowing in more than forty years, in order to acquire Swiss francs 
to back its exchange operations. ‘Through these foreign-exchange 
ventures, the United States and its cooperating partners are seeking 
not only to assist the day-to-day orderliness of the markets, but also to 
maintain exchange-rate stability by temporarily influencing the incen- 
tives for interest-rate arbitrage among the principal financial centers, 
particularly when such arbitrage could breed exchange-rate speculation. 

The new strategy of international monetary cooperation has yet 
another integral part. At the end of September 1961 the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development replaced the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, which had been set up in 1948 
to organize the aid program by which the United States sought to lift 
Europe to its feet. The United States and Canada, which had been 
“associate members” of the OEEC, are equal partners with the other 
eighteen member countries of the OECD. Under the OECD Conven- 
tion the members agree to work together to promote better coordi- 
nation of national economic policies, and to foster sound economic 
expansion in the member countries and in the less developed countries 
as well. 

In anticipation of the change-over from OEEC to OECD, two high- 
level “working parties” began operating in the spring of 1961, one to 
study problems of economic growth, and the other to examine mone- 
tary and fiscal policies as they relate to international payments im- 
balances. By accepting this formal obligation to consult on funda- 
mental questions involving both their immediate and their long-run 
mutual interests, the OECD members have shown their readiness to 
experiment with policy coordination, and perhaps with new instru- 
ments of economic policy. This goes well beyond technical cooperation 
in exchange markets and in inter-central-bank accommodations. In a 
rapidly changing world that is pledged to maintaining convertible 
currencies at stable exchange rates, and yet at the same time is com- 
mitted to domestic programs for maximum sustainable economic 
growth, countries cannot tolerate automatic pressures on prices and 
national incomes through the classical method of balance-of-payments 
adjustment. They must instead exert their combined influence in the 
direction of coordinated domestic and external policies that will avoid 
chronic balance-of-payments disequilibria at the least possible cost 
to domestic programs. 
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The essence of the present international monetary system, as con- 
trasted with the gold standard of the period before World War I, is 
that it rests more completely on international cooperation, which 
thrives only under conditions of confidence in other countries’ policies 
and currencies. The most emphatic expression of this confidence is 
the general use of national currencies, in the form of foreign-exchange 
holdings (mostly income-earning assets), to supplement gold in the 
world’s monetary reserves. At present the countries outside the Soviet 
bloc keep about $38 billion of their reserves in gold, $12 billion in 
dollars, and the equivalent of $7 billion in sterling (held largely by 
sterling-area countries) . 

It is significant that the international monetary system has followed 
essentially the same line of development as have the internal monetary 
systems of almost every country. The stock of gold has been econo- 
mized, both internally and internationally, through the use of credit 
money in reserves. And in both cases this arrangement, which relies 
not on self-regulating mechanisms but rather on responsible manage- 
ment, permits a flexible money supply that is responsive to payments 
needs. The international monetary reserves of any individual country 
that does not have a balance-of-payments surplus can be enlarged by 
borrowing from abroad, while reciprocal credits can create reserves of 
two or more countries simultaneously. 

Credit creation must, however, be closely guarded by appropriate 
institutional arrangements. In national economies the exercise of 
control over credit creation is the primary function of their central 
banks. But in the world economy, where there can be no full-fledged 
central bank as long as the member governments retain effective control 
over their own economies, credit creation to supplement monetary 
reserves is dependent on international cooperation and on sustained 
confidence in the value of the currencies held as monetary reserves. 
As a consequence, credit expansion in the international economy 
usually is more tightly circumscribed, but at the same time less fully 
controlled, than it is domestically, where monetary rules are deter- 
mined by legislation and administered by a central bank in the national 
interest. 

When central banks choose to settle their claims on other countries 
in foreign exchange instead of in gold, as they did to a large extent 
in the postwar period, additional means of international payment are 
created; but when they decide to convert existing foreign-exchange 
balances into gold, they destroy international reserves and cause the 
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total means of payment to contract. Because the foreign-exchange 
component of today’s monetary reserves is so large, a mass conversion, 
such as might be caused by a series of defections from cooperation, 
-could cause the system to collapse. This risk is analogous to the risk 
of a run on a commercial bank that may lack liquidity but is not 
insolvent; just as a commercial bank is back-stopped by credit avail- 
able from its central bank, a country that must halt a serious drain 
on its reserves can seek relief in international credit facilities. 

In a fundamental sense, therefore, the new arrangements for ex- 
panded cooperation in international monetary management seek to 
capitalize on the joint interests of the principal countries in maintain- 
ing the existing structure of exchange rates, in preventing a drastic 
loss of international liquidity, and in preserving an environment in 
which liquidity can expand with international payments needs. For 
the arrangements to succeed in underpinning the international mone- 
tary system against temporary payments imbalances that cannot be 
absorbed by the reserves on hand, countries experiencing surpluses must 
be willing to expand their claims on deficit countries, either directly 
or through the International Monetary Fund. The purpose of policy 
coordination beyond exchange-market operations is to facilitate favor- 
able conditions both for the extension of such provisional assistance 
and for gradual accretions of central-bank holdings of foreign exchange 
to supplement the growth of international reserves from new supplies 
of gold. 

The most difficult problem, of course, is to ensure the consistency 
of internal policies with the long-run maintenance of balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium. Intergovernmental consultative arrangements, 
under the auspices of the International Monetary Fund or through 
the pioneering machinery of the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, may succeed in drawing early attention to 
policy measures needed to correct deficits (and surpluses) that could 
become chronic, while international financial assistance can be valu- 
able as a stop-gap until the internal policies bring the desired results. 
But no conceivable institutional reforms and no amount of inter- 
national credit creation can substitute for the unavoidably painful 
domestic adjustments needed to remedy a persistent balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. Indeed, the continuance of foreign credits to a country 
in such a predicament will tend to weaken the disciplinary effect that 
the deficit would otherwise impose on its internal policies. 

As now shored up, the international payments system is not any dif- 
ferent, outwardly, from what it was before, but it has stronger 
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foundations. In fact, the mere existence of improved machinery of 
international cooperation, which is backed by massive resources, 
is a deterrent against speculative attacks on any major currency. 
Even more than in the past, however, the viability of the present 
system requires sustained confidence in the balance-of-payments polli- 
cies of those countries that are international financial centers. It 
stands to reason, because the dollar serves as the principal reserve cur- 
rency, that the United States cannot permit even the least disquietude 
over its ability to protect the stability of the dollar’s value in gold. 
That explains why so much is at stake in the United States’ current 
efforts to reduce its balance-of-payments deficit and, with the help of 
policy adjustments by the surplus countries, to restore a more sustain- 
able relationship among the external payments balances of the leading 
countries. 

HASKELL P. WALD 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
Graduate Faculty of the New School 
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FORUM 


The Case Against Accelerated Depreciation 


ACCELERATED depreciation of capital equipment has been widely hailed 
as an essential and strategic inducement to stimulate real investment, 
promote economic growth, and improve our competitive position 
vis-a-vis foreign countries. It is our contention, however, that there 
are more effective measures to achieve these desirable objectives, that 
accelerated depreciation is not only unnecessary but dangerously dis- 
criminatory, and, perhaps even more serious, that it violates the 
basic principles that have led to the high living standards and superior 
productivity of an economic system based on free private enterprise. 


I 


We frequently hear that accelerated depreciation is essential because 
inflation has increased the costs of replacing worn-out capital equip- 
ment: depreciation based on original cost and the economic life of the 
equipment will be inadequate to finance the purchase of replacement 
machinery at higher prices. 

It is highly debatable whether depreciation should be designed to 
do anything more than recapture the original dollar investment. Ac- 
counting practice has long frowned on any other interpretation, and 
during the Great Depression, when capital-goods prices were at low 
levels, most businessmen also insisted that replacement cost is an 
irrelevant consideration in depreciation accounting. 

But even if one were to argue that higher replacement prices justify 
higher depreciation allowances, this position would be valid only if the 
new equipment were identical with the old equipment it is intersded 
to replace. To the extent that the new equipment is more productive 
than the old, its increased price will be offset by the greater quantity 
of goods or services it can turn out per dollar invested. And the fact 
is that increased capital productivity has gone far to offset the higher 
dollar prices of new equipment. The ratio of capital stock to net na- 
tional product declined from an average of 3.506 in the 1920s to 2.745 
in 1947, and fell at an annual rate of 1.2 percent during the following 
six years.1 Simple observation suggests that the decline is persisting, 


1L. R. Klein and R. F. Kosobud, “Some Econometrics of Growth: Great Ratios 
of Economics,” in Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 75, no. 2 (May 1961) pp. 
179-80. See also D. Creamer, “Postwar Trends in the Relation of Capital to Out- 
put in Manufactures,” in American Economic Review (May 1958) pp. 249-59. 
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and if it is still moving downward at approximately this same rate, 
it has offset just about half of the increase in the wholesale prices of 
machinery and motive products since 1953. 

While the case in favor of accelerated depreciation as an offset to in- 
flation is thus a tenuous one, the opposite possibility is real: that it 
actually contributes to inflation. To the degree that the widely used 
practice of “target pricing” is based on after-tax earnings, accelerated 
depreciation results in higher administered prices. Schultze’s study 
for the CED certainly leaves the impression that depreciation plays 
more than a passive role in steel-industry pricing, and in other indus- 
tries as well.2 Since it is a fixed cost, higher levels of depreciation 
accruals clearly contribute to the unfortunate downward rigidity of 
our industrial price structure. 

The proponents of accelerated depreciation also argue that it is 
needed because the currently rapid pace of technological progress is 
shortening the economic life of existing capital equipment. 

However, if accelerated depreciation is necessary to induce business- 
men to keep their capital equipment modernized and competitive in 
the face of rapid technological change, how can we explain the per- 
sistently high volume of plant and equipment outlays in just those in- 
dustries where technological progress has been the most intense— 
chemicals, drugs, electronics, and office equipment being outstanding 
cases in point? Moreover, if obsolescence is used as an excuse for 
allowing corporations faster write-offs of capital equipment, we face 
the danger that the tax structure will be used to bail out entrepre- 
neurial errors. A plant or machine capable of producing goods for 
which there is no market may be the victim of technological obsoles- 
cence, but more frequently it is the product of managerial miscal- 
culations in projecting the strength of future demand. The condition 
in which the textile, steel, aluminum, and oil industries find them- 
selves today is the result of managerial error at least as much as it is 
due to technological change. It is a good question whether other tax- 
payers should be called on to subsidize the rectification of such “ob- 
solescence.” 

Indeed, technological change in a competitive environment will 
stimulate capital expenditures without special tax favors; this com- 
bination has, in fact, been the secret of success of our free-enterprise 
system. One economist, in commenting on those industries in which 
the general postwar trend toward lower capital-output ratios has been 
reversed through heavy capital outlays, points out that “These are 


2 C. L. Schultze, Prices, Costs, and Output, CED (New York 1959) pp. 55-57- 
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branches in which product and technology innovations in these years 
were striking, resulting in a rapid expansion of fixed assets. . . . That 
is, when dramatic innovations in technology promising substantial cost 
reductions are available, competitive pressure may force management 
to invest [in the new technology], thereby extending capacity regard- 
less of whether [it] is immediately required for the satisfaction of cur- 
rent demand.” 8 

Another frequently heard argument is that accelerated depreciation 
is necesary to stimulate new investment. But does the incentive to in- 
vest really require a shorter pay-out period? The history of the past 
fifteen years provides clear evidence that a high level of gross private 
domestic investment can flourish within our present tax structure. 
During 1947-60 business expenditures for durable equipment and 
non-residential construction averaged 10.3 percent of gross national 
product; this average was as high as the 1929 peak, and the lowest post- 
war point, which was 8.6 percent of GNP in 1958, was still far above 
the 6.6 percent average for 1930-41. There was, in fact, a significant 
increase in the ratio of capital to labor in the postwar years.* 

Within the framework of the present tax structure, investment 
has especially proliferated in those areas where demand was expand- 
ing and where new markets were continuously being created by enter- 
prising managements—electronics, plastics, synthetic fabrics, and bowl- 
ing machines being examples of this. But investment has also re- 
mained high, and occasionally too high, in industries that are less 
dynamic but face intense competitive pressures. Chemicals are one 
example. Also, our aluminum capacity has expanded 50 percent in 
the past five years and doubled in the past ten—and it is still rising. 
In the steel industry, plant and equipment outlays since the war 
substantially exceed the gross plant investment in existence in 1945. 
Since excess capacity has become a problem of the American economy 
since 1957, it can scarcely be said that there have been inadequate 
incentives to invest. 

The argument has also been made that our rate of capital invest- 
ment has been hobbled by undersaving—that consumers and gov- 
ernment have been absorbing a rising proportion of our GNP and 
leaving too little for real capital accumulation. But this argument 


8 Creamer (cited above, note 1) pp. 255-56. 

4#See National Planning Association, Long-Range Projections for Economic 
Growth: The American Economy in 1970, Planning Pamphlet No. 107 (Washing- 
ton 1959) p. 68; also S. Fabricant, Basic Facts on Productivity Change, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Occasional Paper No. 63 (New York 1959) Table A. 
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ignores certain obvious and significant economic facts. First, gross 
saving (that is, net saving plus capital consumption allowances) has 
maintained a steady long-run ratio of 15 percent of GNP, even though 
the share of net saving has been shrinking. Second, the decline in 
net saving’s percentage of GNP is largely a bookkeeping manifesta- 
tion of more liberal depreciation allowances, designed to save on in- 
come taxes. Third, bookkeeping measures of capital consumption 
overstate the proportion of gross investment designed for replace- 
ment: since most replacement takes the form of new and more efh- 
cient equipment than the items replaced, it tends to expand capacity 
as well as to replace it. Fourth, much government spending forms real 
capital as well as intangible capital such as better education. Finally, 
the elasticity of saving is shown by the fact that the total of our per- 
sonal saving, undistributed corporate profits, and government surplus 
on income and product increased, on an annual average, from $24.3 
billion during 1953-55 to $36 billion in 1956-57; gross private domes- 
tic investment surged from $48.9 billion in 1954 to $68.2 billion in 
1956, with a rise of only 3 percent in the wholesale price index. 
Finally, it is worth noting how enormous depreciation accruals 
have already become. The figure has tripled since 1950, while cor- 
porate plant and equipment expenditures have not even doubled; 
the tax-free cash flow to corporations was equal to about one-third 
of plant and equipment expenditures in 1950 and to two-thirds in 
1960. Surely no one can readily deduce from this that depreciation 
allowances are small in relation to requirements for capital outlays. 


II 


There are thus strong grounds for contending that more rapid de- 
preciation allowances are unnecessary as a stimulant to business-capi- 
tal expansion. But even if the positive case for accelerated deprecia- 
tion were stronger, its side effects would have to be regarded as serious 
deterrents., 

For one thing, accelerated depreciation is nothing more than a tax 
reduction for large users of capital equipment. As such, it is like a 
tariff, in that it discriminates in favor of the inefficient producer at the 
expense of the more efficient one. Consider, for example, two com- 
panies producing identical quantities of identical products at identical 
prices and with identical labor and raw-material costs. One company, 
however, has less efficient capital equipment than the other, and 
therefore has had to purchase more machinery. Hence it will be able 
to charge a larger depreciation allowance, and will consequently pay 
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less in taxes to the government than the more efficient producer with 
a smaller capital write-off. The total cash flow available to the inefficient 
producer will obviously be greater than the money available after 
out-of-pocket expenses for the more efficient producer. This is hardly 
a result we would like to expect from our tax structure. 

Perhaps even more important, it is fair to ask why large users of 
capital equipment are entitled to special tax treatment in the first 
place. Are we sure that we wish to point our future economic growth 
in the direction of those industries that require large amounts of cap- 
ital per unit of output? Do we really want to favor industries that use 
more machinery over those that employ more labor? These are pro- 
foundly important questions in the light of the past and future trends 
of the American labor force. During the postwar years, as a result 
of the low birth rates of the 1920s and 1930s, we had a shortage of 
people of working age, and our economic growth was therefore strate- 
gically dependent on an expansion of those industries that required 
relatively small amounts of labor per unit of ouput. But now, as a 
result of the high birth rates of the 1940s and 1950s, this situation is 
dramatically reversing: from 1960 to 1970 the increase in the number 
of people aged 20 to 64 will be almost double the increase from 1947 
to 1957. Thus if we continue to pursue policies that encourage the sub- 
stitution of machinery for labor, we shall be faced with an unpleasant 
and persistent burden of unemployment that will grow worse and worse 
as the years go by.’ This issue was recently put forth in clear terms 
by one of the few businessmen who sees the implications of these mat- 
ters, Eric Kierans, president of the Montreal Stock Exchange: “The 
wage-earner is no longer on an equal footing with capital when their 
employment is determined, not by their respective productivities, but 
by the manner in which these costs can be used to reduce taxable 
profits. ‘Tomorrow’s labor costs are a charge against tomorrow’s in- 
come, but accelerated depreciation seeks to charge off tomorrow’s cost 
of capital against today’s profits—a worth-while inducement to substi- 
tute capital for labor.” ® 

The most serious argument against accelerated depreciation in any 
form is that it shelters its beneficiaries from the crucial test of the cap- 
ital market. A free-enterprise system boasts of its superiority to 
planned economies because it allocates resources in the most efficient 


5 See P. L. Bernstein, “The Trojan Horse of Population Growth,” in Harvard 
' usiness Review (March-April 1961) pp. 78-86. 

6 Speech by Eric Kierans before the Annual Conference of the Canadian Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, Banff, Alberta, September 12, 1960. 
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possible manner, and the effectiveness of this mechanism is disrupted 
every time the free play of economic forces is disrupted. Traditionally, 
the determination of the magnitude and direction of new investment 
has been based on the savers’ comparisons of the rate of return on 
capital in one industry as compared with another. Now, however, 
with an accumulation of huge internal funds in corporate structures, 
a correspondingly large part of investment is determined by business 
management rather than by the capital market. The fluidity of cap- 
ital and the comparisons of rates of return are steadily atrophying. 

This sheltering of investment decisions from the free competition 
of the capital market has had serious consequences. Investment among 
established companies in heavy industry has probably been larger 
than fundamental economic forces would have justified. At least we 
know that, despite the persistent decline for more than a decade in 
the rate of return on capital and assets employed, internal funds have 
been monotonously ploughed back into the same industries—with the 
result that we are now burdened with excessive and “obsolete” pro- 
ductive capacity in many important areas. Monetary policy and the 
structure of interest rates have had a diminishing influence on invest- 
ment decisions, because so little financing is done in the capital 
markets. With new equity capital issues fluctuating between only 
$3 billion and $4 billion over the past decade, common-stock prices 
have been dangerously inflated by a shortage of new issues: since 
1951 the number of new shares listed each year on the New York 
Stock Exchange as a result of new financing has amounted to an 
average of only 1.5 percent of the amount outstanding at the beginning 
of each year. 

Experience shows that the happy combination of a generally ex- 
pansionary environment and competitive markets can stimulate a 
high level of investment without special tax concessions. If accelerated 
depreciation discriminates against efficient producers, intensifies the 
burden of unemployment, and disrupts the most efficient allocation 
of resources, this is hardly an appropriate direction in which to point 
our economic policies. We must rather look toward measures that 
expand the general level of demand, reward the competitive spirit, 
and minimize the burden of unemployment. There are many weapons 
in the arsenal of economic progress that will achieve this more readily 
and more effectively than accelerated depreciation. 

Haroitp M. EDELSTEIN 
PETER L. BERNSTEIN 
Bernstein-Macaulay, Inc., New York 
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FREUND, GERALD. Germany Between Two Worlds. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. 1961. xx & 296 pp. $5.75. 

Among the recent rash of books on German affairs, Gerald Freund’s 
merits a special place. Based on a careful study of present policies, 
a projection of policy trends, and a development of meaningful altern- 
atives, it constitutes a penetrating effort to reexamine major aspects 
of German foreign relations, including those between the German 
Federal Republic and the present East German regime. After a rapid 
but well balanced survey of domestic trends, laying great stress on 
the attitudes of the still uncommitted younger generation, the author 
identifies reunification as “the principal issue in Bonn’s foreign pol- 
icy.” From this vantage point he manages to raise some questions 
as to the meaningfulness of European unification for the masses of the 
population. He then advances to a thorough study of the range 
of possibilities which power shifts and recent military and strategic de- 
velopments have opened up in regard to independent German nego- 
tiations with Moscow for German reunification. 

In doing so, Mr. Freund reminds his readers that Moscow, rather 
than the Western powers, is holding the key to the reunification prob- 
lem. He canvases the whole range of reunification alternatives, and 
comes up with a recommendation that fits in with both German and 
American policy needs: disengagement of a militarily neutral Ger- 
many from both Eastern and Western alliances, as a means of ob- 
taining both reunification for the Germans and security and frontier 
guarantees for Germany’s Eastern neighbors, without necessarily en- 
dangering the Western European defense system. On the whole the 
author is not too sanguine himself that the USSR would be willing 
to part with its hold over the DDR even under these conditions; and 
certainly it would not on the basis of a simple extension of the West 
German regime to East Germany. Yet much of what he has expounded 
in his last two chapters might stand up, even if one does not entirely 
agree with his emphasis on reunification as leitmotiv of German pol- 
icy and looks at the Federal Republic’s “position of strength” Eastern 
policy rather as a sort of costly screen for protecting Western integra- 
tion against the reproaches of various political clienteles interested in 
a somewhat more activist attitude toward the East. 

The policy of “reacquainting” West Germany with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia would help to dispel the fear of German expansion- 
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ism and encourage a greater degree of independence from the USSR 
among the Eastern countries. It might create the necessary precon- 
dition for reordering the relations between Central European state 
units belonging to different social systems. It might appreciably di- 
minish the danger that the Eastern and Western German junior part- 
ners of the two alliances will continue to act as a drag on their 
respective senior partners, restraining them from finding mutually 
acceptable compromises, as seems presently happening in the Berlin 
crisis. Mr. Freund's incisive analysis of the core area of Central Euro- 
pean politics helps to clear away many outworn formulas and thought- 
less slogans. 
Otto KIRCHHEIMER 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 


ASHFORD, DOUGLAS E. Political Change in Morocco. [Oriental 
Studies, Social Sciences, 3.] Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1961. xi & 432 pp. $8.50. 

This able study of Morocco during its first post-independence years 
rests on interviews with many Moroccan government officials and lead- 
ers as well as on systematic research into official documents and the 
native press. The author demonstrates that in the process of dealing 


with immediate issues, Morocco is hammering out patterns of political 
procedure that may very well determine its basic attitudes and char- 
acteristic approaches to its long-run problems. 

Morocco’s foreign relations have involved, among other things, 
the status and future of French garrisons and American bases, its 
official attitude toward the bedeviling Algerian struggle for independ- 
ence, demarcation of the Saharan frontier, joining the Arab League, 
diplomatic relations with communist countries, encouragement of 
foreign investment without endangering national sovereignty. En- 
meshed with these matters have been the replacement of French 
administrative, military, and industrial cadres, the merging of former 
French and Spanish regions, despite their differences in jurisprudence, 
currency, schools, and economic infrastructures, and the suppression 
of insurrectionary cabals abetted by the former colonialist powers. 
More narrowly domestic have been the demobilization of the Libera- 
tion Army, subjugation of tribal authorities, stamping out of urban 
terrorist bands, price control, restoration of and increase of national 
productivity. At a higher political level—that is, a level where action 
and evaluative reviews will occur over a period of time, but where 
beginnings must be made at once—there have hung the challenge 
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of transposing institutions inherited from the Protectorate, such as the 
Council of Government, employment of the French language, and the 
reconciliation of French and Moslem law. Simply to enumerate the 
variety of problems is to convey some notion of the gravity of the new 
state’s predicament. 

Under the Protectorate, Morocco’s political development remained 
arrested; both popular participation in government and national 
unification were discouraged. In consequence, the dominant Istiqlal 
party often attempted to marshal support for its policies by flag-wav- 
ing techniques, and this tendency to substitute nationalist emotions 
for rational critique has since been reinforced by what Ashford refers 
to as the charismatic influence of the king. Religious leader, re- 
pository of sovereign powers, and key symbol in‘the fight for independ- 
ence, Morocco’s monarch enveloped himself in a reverential mystique. 
The net effect of his role has been a strengthening of authoritarian 
tendencies in Moroccan political life. To avert criticism when policies 
he had endorsed came under fire, he devised a variety of governmental 
buffers. As sovereign incarnate, he could be criticized only by those 
willing to risk castigation as enemies of the nation. 

Among a people composed of widely divergent social groups, rang- 
ing from pastoral nomads and simple tillers to urban sophisticates, 
with further complications attributable to ethnic antagonisms, the task 
of giving a say to the varied interests is truly formidable. The diffi- 
culties are accentuated by the differences in the ability of national seg- 
ments to employ the burgeoning national institutions—the urban 
sophisticates being able and willing, thereby advancing to the fore- 
front and tending to monopolize control of public administration, 
party politics, labor organization, and commerce. Western institu- 
tions of representative government, Ashford asserts, do not provide 
automatic answers. Yet direct popular involvement in political life at 
all levels is essential to Morocco’s wellbeing. Hopefully, such institu- 
tions as the Berber rural commune suggest indigenous fulcra for prog- 
ress toward popular participation. 

Ashford belongs to the group of political scientists who would make 
of their findings something more than collections of empirical descrip- 
tions. A genuine discipline must concern itself with concept formation 
that will allow of comparative analysis and political prediction. For 
Ashford, the study of influence in the nation state provides the key to 
understanding the political phenomena of new and developing coun- 
tries. Thus, in studying Morocco, he is “primarily concerned with how 
actors interrelate at particular moments and in reference to stated 
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concrete problems of the new nation.” He contends that infant Mo- 
rocco differs from an advanced nation primarily in the limited develop- 
ment of its institutional structure of influences; in “the early period 
of independence there appears to have been a lamentable trend towards 
multiplying the relationships among the politically active while neg- 
lecting or ignoring the less active new citizens.” This reviewer, while 
not disparaging the effort at concept formation, is not convinced that 
Ashford has demonstrated its utility in the present instance. But on 
the less abstract level of description, analysis, and limited political 
generalization, Ashford’s account of contemporary Morocco deserves 
high commendation. Though it glosses over some topics (the Sahara, 
the Arab League, the Jewish minority, long-run French influences), 
the book is penetrating and fair, and may well serve as a model for 
other regional studies in depth. 
ELMER N. LEAR 


Wagner College 


HUSAIN, S. ABID.” The National Culture of India. London: Asia 
Publishing House (distributed in U.S. through Taplinger, New York). 
1961. viii & 237 pp. $7.25. 

“India’s cultural history of several thousand years shows that the 
subtle but strong thread of unity which runs through the infinite 
multiplicity of her life was not woven by stress or pressure of power 
groups, but the vision of seers, the vigil of saints, the speculation of 
philosophers, and the imagination of poets and artists and that these 
are the only means which can be used to make this national unity 
wider, stronger and more lasting.” With this as the main theme 
of his study the author addresses himself to the task of locating the 
higher cultural and spiritual unity of India amidst all of its ethnic, 
religious, linguistic, regional, and political diversity. He asserts that 
above and beyond all diversity there has always existed and now exists 
a “National Culture” that consists of the “Indian Mind” (common 
temperament and outlook) and incorporates “intellectual influences 
of various movements and cultures” into the “National Mind.” 

If Husain were writing as a religious man one would call him a 
contemplative mystic who has managed to achieve an inner and private 
harmony with the world. However, since he writes as an historian and 
as an educator who holds an official position in the national depart- 
ment of education, his book can only be viewed as an effort to produce 
a political ideology around an ad hoc selection of past cultural sym- 
bols that have no particular meaning except in so far as they support 
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the thesis. History lends itself to many interpretations. This book 
is an excellent example of how it can be rewritten to serve the purpose 
of creating a national cultural ideology, a common and significant 
phenomenon not only in India but in other nations of the world 


owen. A. VIDICH 
Graduate Faculty of the New School 


SMYTHE, HUGH H. and MABEL M. The New Nigerian Elite. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1960. ix & 196 pp. $5. 


Mr. and Mrs. Smythe, a sociologist and an economist respectively, 
have written a fascinating study of the men who make the’ important 
decisions in Nigeria, presenting “a detailed description of the new 
elite class in current Nigerian urban society—its emergence, function, 
and role as Nigeria changes from colonial dependency to political 
independence” (p. 8). The new Nigerian elite are defined as those 
who have obtained the education that is necessary, but not sufficient, 
for modern elite status in Nigeria, and who have also “attained the 
highest ranking in society, who stand at the peak of the social strata. 
They are the people looked upon by the masses as leaders, as deci- 
sion makers in political or economic spheres, as the persons at the top 
in major segments of the society” (p. 4). The most important group 
in the elite class are the political leaders. These men, who have fre- 
quently come from humble backgrounds, have become the major 
source of inspiration for ambitious youth. 

After three introductory chapters the book explores the factors fav- 
oring the growth of the new elite; the composition of the elite class 
in terms of education, political position, occupation, and other cri- 
teria; the political and social outlook, the mode of living, and other 
characteristics of the elite; their relations with the British; and the 
emergence of a “marginal elite.” Most interesting is the delineation 
of the forces making for pursuit of self-interest and for alienation from 
the masses, and the conflict of these forces with idealism. 

Several interrelated forces make for self-seeking behavior. In order 
to achieve dignity and a status not inferior to that of the British, it 
seemed necessary to the elite “to adopt the style of living identified 
with British colonial officials” (p. 69). Moreover, most Nigerian lead- 
ers were “trained abroad in acquisitive societies” and tended to em- 
brace the acquisitive pattern. An affluent mode of living seemed 
necessary also to satisfy the fierce and widespread spirit of nationalism, 
which reacted strongly against any implication of lower status for 
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Nigerians. The Westernizing influence of the popular media rein- 
forced self-seeking tendencies. Furthermore, Nigerian society was 
receptive to the pattern of acquisitiveness. The political views of the 
elite are related to their self-serving behavior, and are predominantly 
“moderate.” The “liberals” are “as a group without real influence” 
(p. 118), while radicalism is practically non-existent. Standing op- 
posed to self-interest, opportunism, political conservatism, and “alien- 
ation from the masses” is a strong strain of idealism. “The govern- 
ment role of the elite is sentimentally portrayed by both elite and 
masses as that of the leaders of a holy crusade to freedom and inde- 
pendence—to salvation, if you will. . . . Each elite person sees himself 
as basically idealistic, even as he judges his class as self-seeking” (p. 
120). At the present time, however, self-interest appears to the 
Smythes to be the stronger force. 

The reviewer's chief regret about this fine book is that the Smythes 
do not attempt a thorough explanation of the greater prevalence in 
Nigeria than in some other African areas of self-seeking and relatively 
conservative behavior. This is a crucial topic for our understanding 
of Nigeria and also of other African countries, and the authors have 
handled their material so well that one feels sure they would have 
come up with some fruitful ideas if they had tackled this question. 

SAYRE P. SCHATZ 
Hofstra College 


BARTH, HANS. The Idea of Order: Contributions to a Philosophy 
of Politics. Dordrecht, Holland: D. Reidel. 1960. vii & 209 pp. Dfl 
15.75. 

“A political philosophy must necessarily contain a doctrine of 
truth.” Thus writes Hans Barth in the introduction to the essays 
collected in the present volume. The sentence well defines Barth's 
intellectual position. He is a historian of political and social ideas, 
but his respect for the minutiae of interpretation is subordinated to 
the fundamentally philosophical intention of his studies. Con- 
versely, in his reflections on the essential aspects of power, consensus, 
and authority, he turns to history for illumination. In order to find 
answers to the basic questions of political philosophy, Barth reviews 
other thinkers’ efforts to come to terms with the problems of freedom 
and order at significant turning points in history. Appreciation as 
well as critique of his work must take into account this combination 
of philosophical aim and historical approach. 

Barth is well known for his study of the historical foundations 
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of the sociology of knowledge (Jdeologie und Wahrheit) and for his 
essays on revolution, traditionalism, and totalitarianism (Fluten und 
Déimme: Der philosophische Gedanke in der Politik). In the present 
collection of essays he turns once again to the political aspects of 
human existence in society. The theoretic intention of his work is 
even more clearly pronounced in this volume than in his previous 
books. Although the essays were written over a period of years— 
and some published separately—the underlying systematic intention 
gives an admirably clear structure to the book as a whole. The intro- 
ductory and final papers, attempting to define the contribution of 
philosophy to the science and history of politics, probe into the 
concept of social order. Between these two stand the historical stud- 
ies, which interpret the views of certain philosophers, historians, polit- 
ical economists, and sociologists on the problem of order and the re- 
lated questions of tradition, consensus, law, sanction, and religion. 
Barth’s choice of Burke, de Rivarol, de Lamennais, de Maistre, Comte, 
Bentham, and Proudhon is not arbitrary. In the main it is a shrewd 
selection for the point Barth wishes to make. One may regret, how- 
ever, the absence from this volume of Barth’s earlier studies of de 
Tocqueville, Burckhardt, Nietzsche, and some others. 

Barth’s selection and interpretation of these men is clearly subordi- 
nated to his ultimate aim, “a clarification, historically and systemat- 
ically, of some concepts with which every philosophy of society and 
the state has to deal.” In the historical essays Barth therefore turns 
to the same range of themes again and again. This has the advantage 
of presenting new perspectives on the same problems, thereby making 
possible a more complete and exact delineation. Yet it also leads 
to some repetitiousness in presentation. Substantively more impor- 
tant is the fact that in his choice of exemplary figures in the history 
of ideas, Barth disregards the American tradition of political thought. 
Undoubtedly that tradition grew out of European ideas, but in being 
transplanted the ideas met a radically new social and political situa- 
tion. Consideration of the American tradition of political thought 
—which has become so closely linked to political action—would have 
supplied Barth with an important supplementary perspective on the 
very question that stands in the center of his interest, the question 
of freedom, order, individual, and state. 

In the first of the historical essays Barth analyzes Burke’s conserva- 
tism and inspects the reasons for its misinterpretation by the Ger- : 
man political romanticists. Burke’s defense of history and tradition 
against the rationalist abstractions that had become the ideology of the 
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French Revolution was taken by the German political philosophers 
of the romantic period as a reactionary manifesto. Barth perceptively 
disentangles Burke as he wrote in the context of English political 
institutions and a politically active middle class from Burke as he was 
read in Metternich’s Europe. With Rivarol, as with Burke, it was 
the French Revolution that provided the occasion for his political 
reflection, and Barth’s essay includes a readable biography of this little 
known writer, whose contemporaries considered him one of the great- 
est wits of the age. Rivarol, a critically minded adherent of the phi- 
losophy of the Enlightenment, was among the first to realize that the 
Revolution was not just another revolution but was founded on a 
philosophical and national religion. Barth’s own distrust of absolutes 
in the realm of politics closely resembles Rivarol’s skepticism in the 
face of the political religions and counter-religions of his time. 

The essay on de Lamennais and that on Comte and de Maistre go 
to the heart of the problem that is central to Barth’s view of political 
philosophy, the relation of religion to authority in the social order. 
Both the traditionalists and «he positivists were convinced that the 
subversion of religion leads to the dissolution of the social order, 
politics becoming the exercise of “force governed by interest.”” While 
the former advocated a return to the status quo ante, and the latter 
proceeded to construct a substitute positive religion, the two parties 
met in their critique of the Enlightenment. Barth shows some sym- 
pathy with this criticism, but he does not fail to point out that “Neither 
de Maistre nor Comte had anything even faintly resembling a satis- 
factory attitude toward the problem of freedom of conscience. . . . Both 
feared spiritual anarchy and, in the desire to avoid this, the worst of 
all evils, fell victim to the idea of an order which can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from despotism.” 

The last of the historical essays deals with Bentham’s and Proud- 
hon’s conceptions of the idea of sanction. This paper is less satis- 
factory than the others. Barth’s interpretation of the two men is per- 
ceptive, but to deal with the idea of sanction merely by discussing 
Bentham and Proudhon is not enough. As Barth himself clearly 
recognizes, their thought on the problem of sanction is no more than 
a beginning, even if Bentham saw that there is a subjective aspect to 
sanctions as well as a legal-institutional one, and even if Proudhon 
touched on what one may call the problem of internalization of sanc- 
tions. In this instance Barth’s customary procedure of developing 
his ideas through historical interpretation proves insufficient. One 
may agree with his statement that the problem of sanction has been 
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disregarded in the legal, political, and ethical philosophy of the last 
hundred years. However, this problem played such an important 
role in the thought of the great sociologists of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries that it is impossible to discuss it adequately 
without referring to them. The influence of Durkheim’s ideas on con- 
straint and cohesion, and of Weber’s theory of authority and legiti- 
macy, was not limited to academic sociology. Even if one disregards 
Sumner, whose influence did not equal that of Weber and Durkheim, 
one must recognize that the problem of sanction was by no means 
ignored in the intellectual history of the last hundred years. 

If the procedure of “historical exemplification” fails in this one 
instance, in general Barth’s successive probings into complementary 
historical perspectives admirably prepare the ground for his state- 
ment of his own position. His political philosophy is no abstract 
system of precepts; for that Barth is too conscious of the historicity of 
human society. His judgments are few, but they are on fundamental 
issues: “The order of the community must be such that its members 
have, at all times, the inviolable right to redetermine justice through 
critical analysis of the existing order, and through reflection on what is 
desirable” (p. 192). This judgment he derives from his conviction that 
while human society needs final authority, since decisions have to be 
made, that need “guarantees neither the rightness nor the justice of 
a final decision” (p. 192). Barth views history as an interplay between 
freedom and order. Man is “subject to error, delusion and guilt” (p. 
191). Therefore freedom may become anarchy, order may turn into 
dictatorship. The search for meaning in society and state may become 
easily perverted into ideology. Barth concludes: “Conflicts, truly tragic 
conflicts, cannot be avoided. But one can and should attempt to re- 
solve these conflicts with a minimum of human sacrifice and a maxi- 
mum of respect for the individual conscience” (p. 193). 

Barth’s position is balanced precariously between the legal posi- 
tivism of the historicist school and the epistemological optimism of 
natural-right philosophy. In order to maintain this balance he leaves 
the traditional boundaries of reflection on state and law, and con- 
fronts the ultimate issues of philosophical anthropology. In this his 
intellectual path parallels the way of Léwith and Voegelin. But the 
essence of his view of man is a skeptical humanism, which closely 
resembles Camus’ conception of the dignity of human existence 
confronting a tragic fate. 

THomMAs LUCKMANN 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 
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DUIJKER, H. C. J., and N. H. FRIJDA. National Character and 
National Stereotypes. [A Trend Report prepared for the International 
Union of Scientific Psychology.] New York: Humanities Press. 1960. 
xi & 238 pp. $4.50. 

This book, the first comprehensive survey of studies in its field, was 
published as the initial volume of “Confluence,” a series of Surveys of 
Research in the Social Sciences, edited by the International Commit- 
tee for Social Sciences Documentation, with the support of UNESCO. 
Over a third of it consists of bibliographical information on 988 stud- 
ies, published mainly in English, French, and German, occasionally 
in other Western languages. The list,- though far from complete, 
appears to be representative of the main trends and will be useful 
to anybody working in this field. (A curious omission: G. LeBras, 
“Notes sur la sociologie et la psychologie de la France,” a most brilliant 
paper published in UNESCO's own International Social Science Bul- 
letin, vol. 1, no. 3-4, 1949, pp. 50-60, and vol. 2, no. 1, 1950, pp. 
17-25.) 

The main burden of the book is a series of chapters in which the 
authors, psychologists at the University of Amsterdam, competently 
survey the literature in terms of general theoretical conceptualizations, 
major hypotheses, and research methodology. A special chapter pre- 
sents a register of national-character studies in which the items 
in the bibliography dealing with individual nations are briefly anno- 
tated country by country (the longest sections in the register deal with 
Japan, Germany, USA, the shortest with Argentina, Korea, Costa 
Rica). The authors’ outline of the main tasks to be accomplished 
in the study of national character (“it must be described in its mani- 
festations, . . . understood in its psychological implications, and .. . 
explained as a necessary effect of certain causes”) and their specifica- 
tion of the most needed studies, especially in the first category (pp. 
166-68), show analytical acumen and a full awareness that the re- 
sources of all the social sciences must be called on for a meaningful 
examination of this problem. 

An analysis of the literature in terms of publication dates would 
also have been rewarding, and a simple thing to do. A quick scrutiny 
of the bibliography suggests that such an analysis would reveal that 
in the history of national-character and stereotype studies the peak 
period of production was 1940-55 (almost 800 of the 988 items listed). 
Prior to that fewer than 150 items were deemed worthy of listing, 
and these appeared in about equal numbers during the period through 
1930, in 1931-35, and in 1936-39. From the most recent period, 
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1956 and after, the list contains fewer than 70 items, all from 1956-57 
except for 2 from each of the years 1958 and 1959. During the peak 
period itself there appears to have been a clear acceleration from 
five-year to five-year span: 1940-45 about 120 items; 1946-49 about 
210; 1950-55 about 450. All the more striking, therefore, and prob- 
ably significant, is the sharp drop after 1955. It suggests that we are 
here dealing with a vogue in social research, an interesting phenom- 
enon from the point of view of the sociology of knowledge, but hardly 
encouraging to those who, like the authors, urge that further re- 
search be done, and even propose a number of projects they wish to 
see pursued. On the other hand, though the interest in academic 
national-character studies seems for the time being small, or latent, 
possibly awaiting a fresh stimulation from basic psychological research, 
the passion for national descriptions seems to be undiminished. The 
recent success of books like As Others See Us (1959) indicates that 
nations today, and perhaps particularly the Americans, still love to 
look at themselves in mirrors, both friendly and not so friendly. 
ARVID BRODERSEN 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 


ETZIONI, AMITAI. Complex Organizations: A Sociological Reader. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1961. xiv & 497 pp. $6.75. 

Complex organizations, writes Etzioni, are “social units which 
are predominantly oriented to the attainment of specific goals. The 
major types of organizations to be discussed are those which have 
bureaucratic characteristics, as specified by [Max] Weber.” These or- 
ganizations include prisons, labor unions, industrial and government 
bureaucracies, and the military. They are here examined both theo- 
retically, in the abstract, and concretely, in terms of well conceptual- 
ized studies. Most of the discussions are intended primarily for those 
initiated into the language of sociology, but the collection appears 
primarily intended for those who have not specialized in the study 
of large-scale organizations. Six of the thirty-nine papers and excerpts 
from monographs were written expressly for this volume; the remain- 
der have been drawn from a number of sources that would not ordi- 
narily come to the attention of the non-specialist in this field. Though 
the specialist is likely to be aware of most of them, he will probably 
appreciate having them in one volume. 

Etzioni has done a remarkable job in selecting articles that will 
whet the reader’s appetite for more of the same, or stimulate him to 
read the longer works of which parts are abstracted. Selections in- 
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cluded range from Max Weber's familiar discussions on “Types of 
Legitimate Role’’ and Robert Merton on “Bureaucratic Structure 
and Personality” to a fascinating discussion of “Policy Change in 
Prison Management” by Richard McCleery and a formalization of 
McCleery’s observations by Allen Barton and Bo Anderson. A meth- 
odological scheme by Paul Lazarsfeld and Herbert Menzel provides 
an analytic tool for many areas of research, while James Coleman's 
discussion of the use of survey techniques to study relations between 
persons opens enticing vistas of the possibilities for the use of sophis- 
ticated electronic data-processing machines in the study of levels and 
types of social structures. 

If the articles generally are stimulating, the editor’s general and sec- 
tion introductions are not. These brief statements do little more 
than tell the reader who says what, with no attempt to integrate 
the selections, or even to show how they fit into the state of knowledge 
of the area of study. The selections at times appear too condensed. 
There seems no good reason for reducing the length of a journal 
article, for example. The selections from books are particularly frus- 
trating in this respect, giving an impression of choppiness and lack of 
closure. 

Within these limits, which are generic to this type of reader, but 
particularly apparent in this one, Complex Organizations is a useful 
and interesting introduction to a growing and exciting field. If the 
present collection may be taken as an indication of the promise of the 
study of organizations, our understanding of human behavior in so- 
ciety will become much richer. No small part of this enrichment 
will come from the stimulation given by the study of complex organi- 
zations to move beyond the controlling and correlating of individual 
attributes to the study of complex relationships, in which the focus 
is on the characteristics of parts of social systems—as they relate to 
each other and as their relationships affect people. 

Davin J. KALLEN 
Health and Welfare Council of the Baltimore Area, Inc. 


CONANT, JAMES BRYANT. Slums and Suburbs: A Commentary 
on Schools in Metropolitan Areas. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1961. 
viii & 147 pp. $3.95 (hard covers); $1.95 (paperbound). 

Without the fireworks or jargon found in so much of current writ- 
ing on education, Dr. James B. Conant here presents a thoughtful, 
readable, informative study of the special problems of public high 
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schools in the metropolitan slums and in the well-to-do suburbs. His 
book is apparently directed to the concerned public rather than the 
professional educator, though there is much food for thought for the 
latter, along with eye-opening information for the former. Dr. Con- 
ant’s primary concern is the slum school operating with inadequate 
funds and personnel, and often without relevance to the world of its 
students’ needs—teaching Latin, for example, to children who lack a 
command of English. The problem of anxious suburban parents driv- 
ing their children toward “prestige” colleges, for which many are 
unsuited, is a secondary theme. Factual background and social con- 
text are emphasized in each case. The author is “impatient with both 
critics and defenders of public education who ignore the realities of 
school situations to engage in fruitless debate about educational 
philosophy, purposes and the like.” 

A brief but disquieting sketch of slum life introduces the problem 
of “schools and jobs in the big cities.” Conant argues that “the cor- 
relation between desirable social attitudes (including attitudes of 
youth) and job opportunities is far higher than between the former 
and housing conditions, as measured by plumbing and heating facili- 
ties and space per family.” The high rates of unemployment among 
slum youth out of school indicate that “we are allowing social dyna- 
mite to accumulate in our large cities.” ‘The dead-end street of life 


after high school undermines the significance and relevance of school 
work to the slum student, with disastrous educational and human 


consequences. 

While the book is not controversial in a flamboyant sense, it does 
not hesitate to step on tender sensibilities, as when it identifies the 
urban slum problem as largely a Negro problem and argues that a 
fixed idea of integration in the Negro community sometimes adds 
to the political difficulties of dealing rationally with educational 
policy. For example, ability grouping of students would, in many 
racially mixed schools, concentrate whites in the higher-rated classes 
and Negroes in the lower ones, and is therefore often avoided by school 
officials for fear of political repercussions. 

Despite the merits of this book both as analysis and as an attempt 
to educate the public, some of its conclusions are open to serious ques- 
tion. Perhaps most questionable of all is the extent to which the 
doctrine of “the impracticability of integrating socio-economic groups” 
is allowed to become an overriding policy consideration. While per- 
haps understandable as an answer to advocates of integration for inte- 
gration’s sake, the scope allowed this doctrine and its corollaries is 
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almost frightening. For example, academically selective, city-wide high 
schools are dismissed with scarcely a hearing in favor of neighbor- 
hood high schools with their greater social homogeneity. No fault 
is found with existing selective public schools—Bronx Science, for ex- 
ample, is highly praised—but the possible spread of such schools is 
inexplicably viewed with disfavor. Even though Dr. Conant advocates 
a wide variety of suburban schools based on the wide range of in- 
dividual aptitudes, he seems to say in effect that slum students must 
all rise or fall together in residentially based schools. Yet nothing is 
presented to suggest that slum children are any less heterogeneous than 
suburban children. In the light of Dr. Conant’s own bleak picture of 
the demoralizing slum environment, it is hard to see why he should 
wish to retain in that environment those exceptional students who 
might find a place in higher quality city-wide schools where selec- 
tion is on the basis of ability rather than residence. 
, THOMAS SOWELL 

Washington, D. C. 
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